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Here’s the longest-wearing reg- 
ular-priced truck tire Goodrich 
ever manufactured! It’s the new 
Speedliner! It’s a tire that on 
one operation after another is 
today delivering 25% more 
mileage than even our own 
great Silvertown of 1940. Buy- 
ing mileage like that is just like 
getting every fifth tire free! 

Takea look atthe Speedliner’s 
tread pictured below. Here’s a 
real truck tire tread—a thicker, 
deeper-cut, flatter tread. You can 
see the extra wear in that great 
extra volume of rubber! 

But to add so much rubber 
with safety, we had to make in- 
ternal improvements. First, the 
tread foundation was reinforced 
— breakers placed between plies 
where they are a part of the tire’s 
framework, not just “bumpers” 


Here’s Proof of 


FREE MILES. 


Take a look at the cross sections of 
these two tires. Note the amount of 
tubber above the cord body. See the 
extra volume of rubber available for 
tread wear in the tire on the right. 
That's the new Speedliner! This new 
tread construction alone (one of four 
improvements) means thousands of 
extra miles of service. 


out in front. Then this Load- 
Shield was completed by wrap- 
ping the entire carcass in a 
special Tyton Rubber outer 
ply to distribute stresses and 
Strains, to reduce heat. 


Built with Duramin 

And in this new Speedliner 
Silvertown you get another 
great mileage-booster—Dura- 
min. Fortifying the rubber in 
both tread and body, this amaz- 
ing B. F. Goodrich chemical dis- 
covery fights wear, prolongs 
tire life. 

At your B. F. Goodrich Deal- 
er’s or Goodrich Silvertown 
Store you can see this new tire, 
the tire that contributes to na- 
tional defense by conserving 
rubber because it provides more 
mileage per pound. Remember, 
this 25% more mileage tire 
sells at regular prices. 
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When You Buy New Trucks Ask for B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns 
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— NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH = 


Greatest of All Time 


Mn \ 


IN PERFORMANCE IN ECONOMY 


You enjoy most powerperpound Plymouthislowest-pricedof ‘All 
of weight of “All 3” low-priced 3” on many models! And a 6.70 
cars! Youdoless shifting...feela to 1 compression ratio—highest 
new sense of mastery indriving. _ of “‘All 3’’—saves on gasoline. 


IN COMFORT 

You ride on the longest wheel- 
base of “All 3” (117 inches)...en- 
joy great roominess. And you feel 
safer with Safety Rim Wheels! 


OU GET an utterly new picture of what low 
price can now buy when you ride in a new 
Plymouth! It’s impressively big, powerful, 
economical—with more quality features than 
in either of the ‘other 2” low-priced cars! 
Superfinished engine parts, an Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner, 4 rings per piston, and other great fea- 
tures, mean long life and higher resale value. 
Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURSDAYS, 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 
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PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


Great Values in Commercial Cars 


NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP 

It’s engineered to stay on the job...and to 
keep hauling costs down. Big 3-man cab 
for greatest driver comfort and efficiency. 
Cab and box are rustproofed. 
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NEW PANEL DELIVERY 


A smart, sleek vehicle with new passenger- 
car handling ease. Load compartment 
fully lined. Distinctly an advertising asset 
to the business whose name it carries. 
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Mediation Board Harris & Ewing 
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Riveting Industrial ‘Tape Corp 
Allis-Chalmers Dispute 
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Shipbuilding British Combine 


Other photographs appearing in this issuc 
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ers or were obtained from private sources 
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OUR eyes don’t deceive you. For that 
lustrous lingerie, the lady can thank 
an oil well! 

First, at Shell’s research laboratories. sci- 
entists performed amazing chemical feats 
with petroleum molecules. The result was 
a product used during the making of fila- 
ments for artificial silk. 

Through similar chemical acrobatics, 
Shell scientists have helped give America a 
potentially unlimited supply of glycerine, 
synthetic rubber, TNT, and a greater sup- 
ply of Vitamin E. 

This knowledge of petroleum molecules 
is not only a factor in America’s increasing 
economic independence, but is responsible 
for the constant improvement of Shell fuels 
and lubricants. 

2 *. ° 


With today's need for expanding production, 
every development in industrial lubrication 
has added significance. Shell’s $3,500,000 
research facilities, manned by 821 scientists 
and assistants, are making important con 
tributions. The Shell 
Turbo Oil is an outstanding example. 


evolutionary new 


In literally hundreds of instances Shell 
lubrication engineers have led to increased 
production and lower operating costs, b: 
changing lubrication methods. 

Before Shell industrial lubricants are 
offered, they are plant-tested under all kinds 
of actual operating conditions. 

Using Shell lubricants, you are assured 
the continued watchfulness of Shell men 
—a service which needs no prompting. 


Are you quite sure that your plant 
has the benefit of all that is new in 
lubrication as it develops? 


Tiana BUSINESS WEEK 


© PROBLEM: To light a paint spray 
booth at an airplane plant, providing 
proper illumination without danger 
of explosion from the solvents used. 


© SOLUTION: Working with plant 
executives, Holophane Engineers de- 
signed a special lighting unit. This 
unit, an In-Bilt Controlens, triples 
illumination on working areas, dis- 
sipates danger from paint vapors and 
operates with new safety features. 


° Holophane Engineers are available 


for consultation on any specific lighting 
problem — in industry, in public works, in 
the many fields opened up by the new 
production emergency. Holophane equip- 
ment — buiit after the research of these 
experts —is “tailored” to the purpose, 
providing the greatest efficiency, perma- 
nence and safety. Write for new book 
on Industrial Lighting. 


He When your engineer or consultant specifies 
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THE COVER 


In getting some Washington publicity for the Budd Wheel Co., Pres; 
dent Edward G. Budd got some good publicity for all industry—publicit, 
for the fact that the first job in the production of a defense order js 
tooling-up. Because this job, which the public doesn’t see, came first 
that millionth Budd shellcase, which he is shown presenting to Major 
General C. M. Wesson, Chief of Ordnance, came after 15 months, but 
the second million will be turned out in just 60 days. Incidentally. 
for realistic guidance to the impact of the national-defense program on 
markets, see the Quarterly Market Outlook (pages 36-37) and _ the 
Regional Income Indexes (page 38). 


LABOR MAKES THE HEADLINES 


The hour-by-hour developments in strikes like those at Bethlehem Steel 
and International Harvester made big headlines this week (page 52), for 
the public is concerned over what's happening in defense tie-ups, but 
employers are concerned with the “why” and “how” as well. That's why 
case studies, like this week's detailed reports on Allis-Chalmers (page 49 
and the H. ]. Heinz cases (page 48), are important—to familiarize execu 
tives with the step-by-step negotiations and characteristic maneuvers of 
tangled labor relations. For a long-range view, see The Trend, page 64. 


| DEFENSE AGAINST STRIKES 


Behind the strike headlines, a new National Defense Mediation Board is 
going to work. What kind of men are on it? What is their labor record? 
And how much power have they? For answers that are important to all 
business, see the story on page 15. 


THE FARMER GOES TO WAR 


Washington understands how to use our food surpluses and vitamin con- 
centrates as a powerful political weapon in waging this war. Lease-lend 
gave the President the power to spend $1,300,000,000 for food and indus 
trial raw materials ‘for the democracies.” First shipments of Texas grape- 
fruit are already on the way to Britain. But the emergency food plan has 
important political possibilities—in Spain, China, France; and the way 
the job is being handled is something portentous for Americans (page ! 4). 


|THE PUSH ON PATENTS 


Between the antitrust laws which forbid monopolies and the patent laws 
which in effect establish monopolies lies a no-man’s land of disputed law. 
But boundary lines are likely to be drawn much more clearly now as a 
result of the dozen actions involving the use of patents which Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold has launched in the last 15 months 
more suits of that type than came in the first 48 years of the Sherman 
Act’s life. For the issues at stake—page 25. 
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THE SUNNY SOUTH BEGINS UP NORTH 


© THE *’SOUTH WIND" OF THE PENNSYLVANIA — 29/2 HOURS 
TO MIAMI —READY TO LEAVE CHICAGO'S UNION STATION 
Modern Sleeper-Coach travel luxury—for a day-coach fare—is yours 
in the “South Wind.” The whole train is for every passenger—air- 
conditioned, sound-proofed, engineered for an unbelievably smooth 


The STAINLESS FLEET 


Chicagoan + El Capitans * Golden Gates 
¢ Konsas Cityan * San Diegan * Super 
Chief ¢* Tulsan of the Santa Fe 
Champions of the Aflantic Coost Line 


Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston & 
Maine-Maine Central 

Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zephyr 
¢ Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer Zephyr ° 
Sem Houston Zephyr °* Silver Streak 
Zephyr °* Texas Rocket * Twin Cities 
Zephyrs * Texas Zephyrs of the Burlington 
Champion of the Florida East Coost 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago- 
Peoria Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rockets 
* Kansas City-Minneapolis Rockets of the 
Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaoboord 


ride. Observation-Lounge, Buffet and handsome Diner hold 
luxurious welcome. @ Your Sleeper-Coach seat is reserve 
prepare for the night in a spacious dressing room—then tip back 
your deep-cushioned chair to reclining position, watch the light 
dim, and drop off to sleep in the newest kind of travel cx 


welcome to winter- 
weary people, 8 swift Budd-built 
streamliners of stainless steel head 
south from Chicago and New York. 
Since their inauguration, these mod- 
ern luxury trains have doubled the 
number of Florida visitors who ar- 
rive by rail. Like the others of the 
Budd-built Stainless Fleet, they have 
given America a new reason to ride 
the trains again. 


OrreriInc sunny 


And they’ve proved to the railroads 
that this new kind of travel luxury — 
the lure of “personality” trains rich 
in beauty, comfort and advanced 
engineering — pays well. These truly 
lightweight trains are money-makers, 
traveling full, costing less to operate. 

Every car of the Stainless Fleet is 
Budd-built of the strongest known 
material suitable for structural pur- 
poses: imperishable stainless steel — 
its full strength and safety factors 


retained by the exclusive SHOTWELD* 


system of fabrication. 

Every year, more Budd-built trains 
bring more runs into profitable opera 
tion—convincing testimony to the pro 
gressive policies of the railroads that 
operate them. Edward G. Budd Manu 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 


® Reg 


BUDD 


AS THE DOORS OPEN... 


WITHIN the minute 
the box is pulled, fire-fighting appa- 
ratus is on its way. 

There must be no failure, no 
delay. That is why fire alarm sys- 
tems are so generally operated with 
the power of Exide Batteries—and 
why Exides are the batteries used to 
start the fire engines in many cities. 

Not only fire departments but 
utility companies, air lines, railroads, 
hospitals, coal and ore mines, ship- 


ping lines, large operators of trucks 
and buses, and various branches of 
the Army and Navy —all know from 
long experience that they can en- 
trust essential services to Exide 
Batteries. And millions of car owners 
put car-starting up to Exide, in all 
seasons of the year. 

In’ fifty years’ experience, Exide 
research has covered in detail the 
application of storage batteries to 
practically every business. A wealth 


of important facts, bearing on the 

problems of each industry, is avail- 

able to executives on request. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 

Philadelphia ...The World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


FOR EVERY STORAGE BATTERY PURPOSE 
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No Labor Government 


Labor will discover that this isn’t a 
labor government if it pushes its luck 
too far. This is the sum-up of current 
developments. With public sentiment 
making itself felt on White House 

licy, management now can afford 
to hold its fire. Sidney Hillman is on 
the defensive, put there by the Presi- 
dent’s own order creating the new 
Mediation Board as an extension of 
Secretary Perkins’ Conciliation Service 
instead of as an adjunct of Hillman’s 
competitive conciliation operations in 
the Office of Production Management 
(see pages 14-15). 


Hitting Hillman 


As a matter of fact, Hillman is catch- 
ing it from all quarters. Employers con- 
tend that his conciliation service in 
OPM is an invitation to labor leaders to 
stir up unnecessary trouble, intensify 
organizing drives, and formulate un- 
reasonable demands in the thought that 
they now have a special friend at court. 

On the other hand, old friends in the 
union movement are urging Hillman to 
resign. They argue that his position 
has become untenable, that he is sim- 
ply being used by the Administration to 
preserve the appearance of a pro-labor 
policy whereas in reality the Adminis- 
tration is determined to crack down on 
unions that seek to capitalize on their 

sition in the sellers’ market, created 

defense business. As an evidence of 
the real Administration attitude toward 
labor they point to the “confidential” 
memorandum which OPM sent the new 
Mediation Board calling attention to 
strikes which “may” break out in a 
dozen centers. This memorandum 
leaked to the press, thus creating new 
inflammatory anti-union headlines, and 
labor leaders contend that the leak was 
deliberate. 


Battle of the Atlantic 


Washington’s plans for convoying 
American-made war supplies to Britain 
are not complete but no time is being 
lost in preparing naval units for convoy 
duty. Navy yards are crowded with de- 
stroyers which are being hurriedly fitted 
with the latest type anti-aircraft guns, 
while heavier guns are being mounted 
on cruisers and battleships. Aircraft 
carriers are ready to start submarine and 
raider patrol duty. Planes from each 
are capable of reconnoitering 6,000 sq. 
mi. of ocean every day. But the 120 
warships now in the Atlantic fleet must 
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be increased still further if this country 
is going to give Britain really effective 
aid. This strengthens the hand of naval 
strategists who would leave in the Pa- 
cific only a skeleton fleet just large 
enough to fight a “holding action” 
against Japan. 


Department Victory 


The see-saw battle over emergency 
control of food is drawing to a close 
with the Department of Agriculture in 
the saddle. Former Secretary Wallace 
staked out the Department’s claim as 
soon as Hitler’s legions began to roll. 
The department’s influence reached a 
low ebb when Chester Davis was 
appointed to head an Agricultural Divi- 
sion in the Defense Commission and 
Wallace resigned to campaign. 

A showdown came with enactment of 
lease-lend. The department and the 
Agricultural Division competed for the 
right to spend lease-lend food funds. 
With the shift of Davis to the St. 
Louis Federal Reserve Bank, Roosevelt 
chose Agriculture Secretary Wickard to 
prepare the aid-to-Britain food program. 
This means that Milo Perkins’ surplus 
marketing organization will spend the 
lease-lend food money (page 14) and 
that Agriculture will be the major influ- 
ence in any future food administration. 


Checking Stocks on Hand 


The OPM this week served notice 
on industry that by means of priorities 
it not only is going to control supplies 
of vital raw materials which any com- 
pany may buy but that it is going a 
step further and control what a com- 
pany already has on hand. Action came 
in aluminum for which a new and elabo- 
rate system of priorities had been or- 
dered a few days earlier (page 18). 

In effect, the OPM said: “We're 
coming into your plant to see how much 
aluminum you have on hand. If you 
have more than your legitimate needs— 
in other words, if you're hoarding— 
we're going to commandeer the excess.” 

Same thing had been threatened ear- 
lier in tin; like action on accumulated 
inventories of other critical raw mate- 
rials, OPM makes clear, is coming. 


Seamless G.O.P.? 


No obstruction to the war effort, no 
visible sign of party division will be the 
Republican policy in Congress. That is 
what the “drafting” of Joe Martin, 
Republican House aati, to remain as 
National Committee chairman means. 


A strong G.O.P. minority still is for 
an all-out fight against aid to Britain 
but that will be ignored as much as 
possible on Capitol Hill. Staunchest 
among the Administration’s supporters 
on the war effort are the very men who 
have been most critical of the New 
Deal’s social and economic aims. 


Death Sentence Challenge 


Ground work for a formal challenge 
of the constitutionality of the entire 
death sentence clause (Sec. 11) of the 
1935 holding company act was laid 
this week by Engineers Public Service 
Co. The company is seeking permission 
to introduce evidence before SEC to 
show there is no connection between 
the remedies provided in Section |] and 
the abuses cited for correction in the 
declared policy of the law. Indications 
are that SEC will seek to restrict the 
scope of the company’s presentation, 
but it’s expected that the evidence will 
be allowed in some form. 


Two Against the Networks 


Concerted action by the Federal 
Communications Commission and the 
Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice may be of vital consequence 
to the broadcasting industry. Having 
coerced both ASCAP and Broadcast 
Music, Inc., the radio industry's music 
publishing subsidiary, into consent de 
crees, Thurman Arnold seems to be 
aiming at bringing the networks to 
heel by stipulated agreement banning 
“monopolistic” practices. 

Amold has assigned an ace investi 

gator, youthful Victor O. Waters, to 
the network situation. Waters won't 
start digging until FCC delivers itself, 
a month or six weeks hence, of the 
report on its two-year network investi 
gation. The report will strike at ex 
clusive chain affiliations with individ 
ual stations. 
@ Meanwhile—Investigator Waters is 
busy preparing grand jury proceedings 
against Music Czar James C. Petrillo, 
seve of American Federation of 
Musicians, promised by Arnold follow 
ing last month’s row between the 
American Guild of Musical Artists and 
Petrillo’s outfit. 


Food Drive Expands 


Thurman Arnold always rides a good 
publicity horse, and right now, with 
people already talking about the old 
H. C. of L.—particularly on food—he 
couldn't find a better one than his in 
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vestigation of food prices. That’s one 
he’s going to take for a real ride. 
Having already knocked off bread in 
Philadelphia (BW —Jan.18’41,p42) and 
retail margins in Denver (BW —Feb.22 
'41,p46), he’s tangling with canners and 
sugar-beet refiners on the West Coast, 
and this week, just for good measure, he 
took on dairymen in the biggest and 
toughest milk market—New York City. 
One of his attorneys, Maurice L. A. 
Gellis, who is presenting evidence to the 
Gotham grand jury on distributors’ pric- 
ing and marketing practices, had his 
baptism under fire in the famed two- 
year Chicago milk case, which ended 
when defendants signed a consent de- 
cree, agreeing not to fix _— restrain 
competition, or limit the flow of milk. 


Wanted: Books and Records 


In San Francisco, Arnold’s men met 
up with one of the first direct challenges 
they have encountered in the food drive 
—a challenge from California Packing 
Corp. of the free and easy way they use 
their subpoena powers. Calpak told a 
local court that it was physically impos- 
sible to produce all the required records, 
but since five other canners, including 
Libby, have complied with similar sub- 
poenas, the court suggested that both 
sides agree on a plan by next Monday. 

Government is investigating 1938 op- 
erations of the Canners Industry Board 
in allegedly controlling prices on canned 
peaches. 

Also under investigation are the so- 
called open price contracts, under which 
processors contract with growers for par- 
ticular crops but without specifying a 
price at the time of signing. Great 
Western Sugar got called all the way 
from Denver (with its books back to 
Jan. 1, 1938) to testify on this practice 
this week. 


Tip on Fair Trade 


If Thurman Arnold was waiting for a 
hint to unleash his long-predicted attack 
on the state fair-trade laws, he got one 
direct from a local court in Denver last 
week. One cement dealer was suing an- 
other for selling at prices less than those 
stipulated as minimums under the state 
fair-trade law. The judge upheld the 
state law and dismissed a counter suit 
for price conspiracy but suggested that 
“other governmental agencies” might 
advisedly look into the situation. 

Armnold’s boys, who have been investi- 
gating lumber and building supplies in 

enver, were in court taking notes. 
Hence, if and when the assault comes on 
the fair-trade laws, don’t be surprised if 
cement is involved, along with other 
products more commonly price-fixed 
under fair-trade laws—drugs, liquor, 
books, food. 

@ Line of Attack—The Supreme Court 
has upheld the fair-trade laws as legal 


DEFENSE TO DATE 


From June 1, 1940—when the 
defense program officially got 
under way—to Jan. 31, 1941, the 
value of all major defense con- 
tracts awarded by the War and 
Navy Departments totaled $12,- 
575,869,000, according to a re- 
port made last week by William 
S. Knudsen at a staff meeting of 
the Production Division of the 
Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Actual cash expenditures 
by the Treasury on the defense 
program from June 1, 1940, 
through March 17 totaled $3,- 
452,000,000. 

From June 1, 1940, to Mar. 1, 
1941, the U.S. and British gov- 
ernments have been instrumental 
in the expansion of plants at a 
total cost of $2,138,000,000. Of 
these, the U.S. government— 
through the War and Navy De- 
partments, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. and the Defense 
Plant Corp.—has awarded con- 
tracts or issued letters of intent 
for construction or expansion of 
302 plants at a total cost of 
$1,574,000,000. The British gov- 
ernment has financed expansion 
of 61 plants at a total cost of 
$171,000,000. Certificates of ne- 
cessity—which are issued for the 
purpose of five-year tax amortiza- 
tion of privately-financed plant ex- 
pansion or construction—have 
been approved for 421 plants 
which cost an estimated $393,- 
000,000. Mr. Knudsen also re- 
ported that from May, 1940, to 
January, 1941, there was an in- 
crease of 1,445,000 employees in 
non-agricultural industries. 


manufacturer-dealer contracts, but if Ar- 
nold can prove that these vertical agree- 
ments can’t be made effective without 
horizontal collusion between dealers or 


manufacturers, he might win a different , 


verdict from the revamped court. 


Local Action by FDA 


The Food and Drug Administration 
is asserting its authority to regulate 
strictly local sales. The Federal Trade 
Commission recently was bumped on 
this by the Supreme Court. The admin- 
istration is proceeding, however, unde 
a provision of its own law giving it 
jurisdiction over goods which are “held 
for sale after shipment in interstate 
commerce.” 

The agency is confident that the 
court will uphold actions brought 
against numerous retail druggists 
caught selling over the counter, with- 
out doctors’ prescriptions, such drugs 


as sulfanilamide and its deriv. ‘ive, 
barbituric acid derivatives, and th. roiq 


Halved Lumber Pile 


Congress has cut in half the A:iny’, 
lan for buying a lumber stockp \¢ ‘oj 
a half billion board feet. With $7.50. 
000 to spend, the Quartermaster (orp, 
will buy for future delivery, expe: ts to 
get No. 2 common for $24 to $2 

Stored at producers’ expense nt; 
needed, lumber will remain the back 
bone of the next cantonment program 
However, the Quartermaster Corps \ 
planning to make extensive use of 
adobe, stucco, steel, asbestos shingles, 
tile, and is even considering tamped 
earth and cement-stabilized earth. 


A.E.A. Wins a Round 


American Export Airlines won 4 
round in their battle to break Pan 
American Airways’ monopoly of foreign 
air services when a Senate appropria. 
tions subcommittee voted this week to 
recommend a subsidy of $800,000 to 
AEA for one service a week to Lisbon, 
beginning in November. 

Other competition is preparing to 
contest PAA’s grip on international 
lines. ‘The Matson Navigation Co 
(luxury liners and freighters from West 
Coast ports to Hawaii, New Zealand, 
and Australia) is rushing surveys for an 
airline to supplement its steamship sery- 
ice and is expected shortly to seek au- 
thority from the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to operate the new route. 

The Waterman Steamship Corp 
filed an application with CAB early 
this year for the right to fly a New Or 
leans-San Juan (Puerto Rico) service 
paralleling its Caribbean steamer route 


Po 


Migration of industry frustrates the 
Census Bureau. Although industry is 
going places, a bureau report on the 
subject didn’t get anywhere and _ has 
been pigeonholed. . . . The Navy is 
upset about the oomph on merchant 
shipbuilding, fears competition for labor 
will slow up construction of battle- 
wagons. . . . Rep. Lyle Boren of Semi- 
nole, Okla., apparently is planning a lit- 
tle trip to Hollywood. He thinks the 
House should investigate the movie in- 
dustry’s economic and social practices. 
His argument is that producers are al- 
ready cutting Thurman Arnold’s con- 
sent decree. Two-Gun Boren is a little 
quick on the trigger. Look for a check- 
up about a year from now. . . . Harriet 
Elliott, consumer member of the De- 
fense Commission, comes through with 
another plea that business guard against 
rising living costs. She urges that, when 
the prices of new goods advance, inven- 
tories be averaged rather than marked 
up to the new level. 
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...aids for production 


Now that many plants are getting into produc- 


tion of new parts requiring high precision and 
made of high tensile alloy steels, your shop 
men will welcome these helpful facts. Though 
of higher than average hardness, Nickel-tough- 
ened steels are readily milled, machined, 
drilled and ground—even after heat treatment 
—by observing simple precautions. 

Practical, time-saving shop practices are 
pictured and explained in four authoritative 
reprints shown on this page. Copies are avail- 
able, without cost or obligation, upon your re- 
quest to The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., at the address below. Make sure your pro- 
duction men receive this helpful information 
... write for these booklets now. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. wew'vorn. x. ¥. 
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@ “Here is where we made the sav- 
ings that contributed so much to last 
year’s profits! 


“Our industry has a narrow profit 
margin. There is little we can do to 
reduce material costs or raise prices. 
So reduction in operating costs is 
our road to greater profits. 


“Power has been a major cost. 
We've been able, this year, to slash 
power costs 40% by generating our 
own electricity. Our new Diesel plant 
meets peak demands, yet keeps costs 
low in both busy and slack times. 
Power demand charges and peak 
penalties have been eliminated. 


“Furthermore, we have reduced 
heating fuel costs. Our Diesel cooling 
water and exhaust supply an impor- 
tant part of our heat requirements.” 


Fairbanks-Morse builds industrial 
Diesels for both light and heavy duty. 
This largest U. S. manufacturer of a 
complete line of Diesels can tell 
which type will serve you best at the 
least cost. Write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Dept. C17, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and serv- 
ice stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS 


Pp 


-MORSE Gp 


OTORS 


UMPS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


WATER SYSTEMS 


DIESELS 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 


FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


I a Oa ce 8 +1448 143.7 133.1 1058 


geo 
+ sr ore (% of capacity) 99.4 96.3 92.5 60.7 
= 124, 805 131,410 127,740 78,820 103,395 
Engineering sense Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week anes av. in thousands)... $18,851 $19,363 $19,791 $16,011 $7,493 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). . a 4 2,809 2,818 2,820 7 2,424 
SD I, BIUUD WOES... . wc ccc ccc c ccc cccccscccccess 3,681 3,662 3,630 , 3,871 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 1,858 +1,804 1,731 i 1,407 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 81 79 77 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 45 44 43 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $5,816 $4,706 $5,574 
Money in oe sey + Ape nemg series, millions) $8,826 $8,811 $8,688 
Department Store (change same week of preceding year) +7% None +20% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 255 268 294 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 86.58 +86.22 83.80 ' 72.34 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 182.8 181.2 174.2 d 156.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 133.3 130.7 124.9 é 114.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 130.8 129.1 126.7 ; 117.2 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $38.29 $38.29 $38.23 7. $36.84 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). $20.33 $20.33 $20.08 $16.29 
Connecticut Valley, Ib. ). ee! eS ee ee ae 12.063¢ 12.054¢ 12.050¢ .667 11.250¢ 
NT ES $0.85 $0.84 $0.76 ‘ $1.03 

Sugar (raw, delivered New York, lIb.). . 3.40¢ 3.32¢ 3.07¢ : 2.82¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)........ 2.0... 2 eee ee eee 10.64¢ 10.62¢ 10.21¢ F 10.46¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...... 2.2.2... cee cee eee 22.49¢  22.50¢  20.77¢ : 18.40¢ 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp. 79.0 79.5 78.1 , 96.1 
4.36% 4.37% 4.45% x 4.80% 


Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after 1.99% 2.00% 2.12% 17 2.24% 
Treasury 3-to-5 year 0.49% 0.50% 0.58% 50% 0.43% 
Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock cea: (daily average 100% 100% 1.00% .00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y 4-3% 4-4% 4-i% Y 4-4% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 23,186 23,487 23,157 A 19,251 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 26,843 26,744 26,381 , 23,398 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 5,414 5,374 5,220 ; 4,379 
Loans, banks 926 956 876 1,101 
13,343 13,285 13,180 d 11,310 
3,786 3,770 3,778 . 3,482 
6,110 6,480 6,440 , 5,594 
2,259 2,244 2,235 , 2,520 


* Preliminary, week ended March 22nd. . i § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1923-25 =100 1923-25 = 100 


ITVUCURDAUUUD STOR SRUDOURURCECRCEEURGEURCVORGHEOEEENTAUTICOOTOCTROCUDRCUIUDEURERTECUUNTCTRCUOUOOTOVCUNECESTRCUEDOVERQUOUOUETOCHUDOUNNDCUNUENVEOHTIRODTEOTE] 
PE ea Oe Oe ce. ek Lee MCN tre tease 
1939 1940 1941 
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It shortens the distance from 
here... 


Bell System Teletypewriter Service 
to plants and branches puts all 


operations “‘under one roof”’ 


¢ Many manufacturers have found that 
delays in communication between head- 
quarters, branches and plants can be 
corrected with the help of Teletype- 
writer. Service! 

“Talking in type” is the quick, mod- 
ern way of transmitting inter-company 
messages to two or more points—300 
yards or 3000 miles away. As you talk 
back and forth, it reproduces every word 
exchanged, in typewritten form. Accu- 
rate as the written word, it is today’s 
answer to fast communication. 

Maybe you installed Teletypewriter 
Service long ago. If your business has 
grown since then—new plants, new 
branches far away—perhaps expanded 
Teletypewriter Service will effect new 
economies. Why not make sure? A Bell 
System representative will gladly help. 
Just call him through your local tele- 
phone office. 


BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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Business 


THE OUTLOOK | 


Business Holds Record Pace 


Railroads, recapturing vision of million-carload week, 
illustrate what defense has done to U.S. economy. Sentiment, 
however, is influenced by strikes and news from Europe. 


Strikes and threats of strikes made 
the big news this week and over- 
shadowed day-in and day-out industrial 
developments of prime significance. To 
the unwary observer, it must have 
seemed as if American industry were 
coming to a dead stop because of dis- 
putes etoven labor and management. 
Actually, however, the Business Week 
Index, at 144.8, continued at its all- 
time high; steel operations, prior to the 
Bethlehem walkout, were scheduled at 
99.8% of capacity; commodity prices, 
particularly industrial raw materials, 
continued to advance (BW—Mar.22’41), 

13). All in all, evidence accumulated 
that the American production machine 
was running in high gear. 


Boilers, Ships, Freight Cars 


Such items as these met the scru- 
tinous eye: Combustion Engineering 
Co., subsidiary of Superheater Co., got 
an order for 200 boilers for ships. Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co., United States 
Steel subsidiary, placed a $4,000,000 
order for two ore freighters with Great 
Lakes Engineering Works. The Read- 
ing Co. announced plans to buy 10 
diesel switching locomotives and the 
Illinois Central inquired for 2,400 
freight cars. Cotton spindle activity 
ran at 115.4% of capacity in Febru- 
ary, as compared with 112.1% in Jan- 
uary and 99.7% a year ago—orders are 
reported as sufficient to maintain oper- 
ations well into the third quarter. 
Weekly backlogs of lumber companies 
still piled i with incoming orders out- 
pacing production by about 10%. 


Prosperity for the Railroads 


The railroads are perhaps the best 
example of what national defense has 
done to our economy. As recently as 
1938, the carriers were given up as 
“goners.” Trucking inroads were play- 
ing hob with the freight revenues. But 
now industrial activity has become so 
ramified that carloadings are certain to 
break records this year. 

Already numerous roads have passed 
last year’s weekly loadings high, which 
is especially significant, since normally 

€ carriers reach a seasonal peak in 
October. But at least six of them— 
the Pennsylvania; New Haven; Chesa- 
ser, and Ohio; Pittsburgh and Lake 

tie; Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe; 
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and the New York Central are over 
their 1940 autumn x PP That augurs 
well for a bumper haul this fall. 


Vision—A Million-Car Week 


Certainly the railroad system as a 
whole will surpass the high of 844,000 
cars in the 1937 peak week, and 1939’s 
856,000 peak. Whatever happens, an 
increase no better than seasonal from 
now until autumn will bring back a 
vision that faded in 1929—1,000,000 
carloads of freight a week. For loadings 
ought to hit somewhere between 900,- 
000 and 950,000 cars along about Sep- 
tember or October. 

Contrary to the general expansionary 
trend, automobile production probably 
has started to turn down. A decline 
now is unseasonable, but not unlooked 
for in view of the exceptionally high 
level of assemblies during January, Feb- 


ruary, and early March. Labor shifts to 
defense operations are taking some key 
men from the automobile production 
lines; moreover, sheet steel is running 
short, and steel companies are not able 
to promise prompt deliveries during the 
next few weeks. Strikes, moreover, are 
not helping matters. 


Steel Wages and Prices 

Current negotiations between U. S. 
Steel and the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee will have a critical bear- 
ing on the price structure for the steel 
industry in particular and for the nation 
in general. Soon the corporation’s oper 
ating subsidiaries ought to make some 
announcement on prices for the second 
a If negotiations are still hanging 

re, an escalator clause may be included 

in the price announcement—for some 
wage increase seems to be inevitable 
(see page 52). 

In the meantime, developments in 
Europe take rank with strikes as a de 
pressant on sentiment. Business Week's 
Index of Speculative Sentiment is only 
a shade above its recent new low (sce 
the Outlook Chart). Investors appar- 
ently have not yet satisfied themselves 
that the bear market is over. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


SPECULATIVE CONFIDENCE 


T 
(Ratio of Stock Prices to Business Activity) 


90 Stocks + Business Week's Index 


50 
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Doto: Stondord & Poor's Corp. 
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This chart speaks for itself. What 
stands out is that speculative confi- 
dence has been oozing away steadily 
since summer, 1938. Though volume 
of industrial activity has been moving 
to an all-time high, stock prices have 
been receding—under pressure of war, 
rising costs and taxes, declining cor- 


porate profits per unit of business 
activity. The Index of Speculative 
Confidence got its biggest jolt with 
the German invasion of France. 
Lately, it has been weak. Potential 
buyers of common stocks have been 
apprehensively waiting to see what the 
Nazi spring drive will bring forth. 


13 


Food for Britain 


Underlying new war-aid 
job is fact that U.S. is moving 
steadily toward a government 
foreign-trade monopoly. 


Washington is tackling a brand-new 
wartime task this week—the job of buy- 
ing and preparing for delivery $500,000,- 
000 of food for Britain. 

As soon as the news leaked out, there 

was a flurry in the food markets, for 
this is the first real break the farmer 
has had in the war. Chicago anticipated 
the scheme and started bidding up lard 
as long as two weeks ago. In California, 
there Tos been heavy aot of prunes 
and raisins. And in Florida, grapefruit 
growers suddenly withdrew from the 
market when rumors persisted that 
prices would probably be pushed up- 
ward by government bidding for 500,- 
000 cases of canned grapefruit and 2,- 
000,000 of grapefruit juice—all for 
British account. 
@ SMA at the Wheel—Actually, farm- 
ers will be disappointed in the pro- 
pe at least during the early stages, 
or all buying is going to be handled 
by the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, under Milo Perkins, and competi- 
tive bidding will be eliminated just as 
it is in the purchase of surplus foods 
for distribution under the licbeten 
plan. 

Also, under present plans, the first 

$500,000,000 of naglhiniee will be 
spread over the 15 months between 
now and July, 1942, so there will be no 
immediate bulge in the market. 
@ Surprise to Many—The sudden call 
for food by Britain has taken many 
Americans by surprise. British ration- 
ing has gradually spread from sugar and 
bacon to a long list of supplies, but it 
was not until the beginning of this 
month that the frank and well-informed 
London Economist pointed to the real 
situation: 

The truth is that, ever since the first 
British propaganda of the war pointed to 
Nazi rationing as the symbol of German 
weakness, restrictions on food have been 
anathema here. It has not been possible to 
avoid them, of course, because it was im- 
possible to maintain the volume of food im- 
ports at anything like the prewar level. But 
rationing (whether by direct apportionment 
per head or by more indirect means) has 
consistently been delayed, and it has been 
resisted by business, whose representatives 
inevitably play an influential Ben expert part 
in the Ministry's proceedings. . . . But now 
the problem has been reduced to its bare 
bones and there is no longer the cushion of 
ample stocks and reserves to fall back upon. 
. . . Bombing has affected both stocks and 
transport. . . . The foundations of the 
national diet—meat, bacon, and eggs—are 
tottering, and will be necessary to build 
upon new foundations. 
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Washington says that, if you know 
what's in back of it, the language of 
the President’s executive order set- 
ting up the National Defense Media- 
tion Board means a lot, and that the 
meaning adds up to a victory for Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins over 
Associate Director of the Office of 
Production Management Sidney Hill- 
man. As the inside story runs, Hill- 
man wanted the power to say when 
the board should intervene in a dis- 
pute and wanted the new agency at- 
tached to the OPM. Miss Perkins, 
supported this time by the War De- 
partment, insisted that she should 
give the “go” sign. The President 
remained on the fence until almost 
the last minute and then eased Hill- 
man out of the picture—or almost 
out. Final changes in the order, made 
at the White House, switched a pro- 
vision for joint certification of a dis- 
pute to the board by the Secretary of 
Labor and the OPM to certification 
by the Secretary alone. Another 


Hillman vs. Perkins—NDMB in the Middle 


change insured that when a disp) te 
not certified by the Secretary ; 
brought to the board’s attention 
shall be referred to the Labor Dep: 
ment. Hillman’s last chance at dir: 
influence on the board’s activities |1¢s 
in the provision that OPM shall fur- 
nish its ienagenen including the scc- 
retary whose appointment Miss Per- 
kins tried to get into her hands. On 
this point the President is under- 
stood to have decided that diplomacy 
suggested letting up on Hillman. — 
Washington attaches particular sig- 
nificance to a provision authorizing 
the board to request the National La. 
bor Relations Board “to expedite as 
much as possible” the determination 
of appropriate bargaining units in 
plants. It says this brings pressure on 
a union engaged in a dispute involy- 
ing representation to take what it can 
get from the board rather than let 
the board ask the NLRB to hold an 
election for which the union may 
not be ready. 


@ What Is Wanted—The British will 
not be after all kinds of foods. First 
call is for dried and canned fruits and 
vegetables, cheese, powdered and con- 
densed milk, smoked pork, lard, and all 
kinds of vegetable oils including soy- 
bean, peanut, and cottonseed oil. Con- 
centrated foods are wanted because they 
call for a minimum of shipping space. 

Dried, canned, and smoked foods 
are specified because they ship easily 
and are in most cases rich in vitamins. 
Wheat and corn aren’t in the picture 
so far as the United States is concerned. 
But meat will be wanted from both the 
United States and the Argentine. 

How much Britain wants of each item 

is still not known, but because of the 
urgency of munitions shipments and the 
shortage of bottoms, only the most seri- 
ously needed foods will be shipped this 
spring. No cotton is expected to move 
before fall, and tobacco will go only in 
small quantities. 
@ New Manner of Business—What is 
not realized by many is the fact that 
the scheme for feeding England (China, 
Greece, Spain, and unoccupied France 
are already included by Washington 
planners) brings into action a drastic 
new way of doing business. The Army 
and Navy have already become the big- 
gest buying agents in the country. To 
their centralized purchasing is added 
now another tremendous demand which 
will ultimately be merged with defense 
purchases. 

This means the government—which 
already controls many crop surpluses 
and is in a position to boost or curtail 
production of foods as they may be 


needed—is in an unprecedentedly strong 
position to manage prices without being 
forced to fix them rigidly. 
e Another Step—It is also an important 
step toward full government control of 
foreign trade. Export licensing started 
the trend. Then came voluntary, and 
later compulsory, shipping priorities. 
Defense buying of — commodi- 
ties—such as wool and hides in the 
Argentine and copper and nitrate in 
Chile—next gave the government a 
stronger voice in the foreign exchange 
policies of these countries than any 
private company can now command. 
Finally, lease-lend, with its say over 
the spending of $7,000,000,000 for both 
agricultural and industrial products for 
export, puts the government in the 
position of having a monopoly hold on 
our entire trade with Europe. 


, @ Likely to Extend—In Washington, a 


little group of people who know a good 
deal about long-term plans which are 
being discussed by governmental ad- 
visers insist that this setup is likely to 
extend long after the war. If Hitler 
wins, it will be necessary, they claim, to 
meet the competition of totalitarian 
Germany in the markets of Latin Amer- 
ica and the Far East, and to deal with 
the “new Europe.” 

If Hitler does not win, it will still 
be necessary, they contend, for much of 
the world will be in need of the food 
and materials which the United States 
alone will be able to supply speedily 
and in quantity. And because, at the 
beginning, these supplies and food will 
need to be lent, leased, or given away, 
the government will act as the agent. 
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Defense Against Strikes 


Membership of new mediation board furnishes clues to 
its action in handling labor situation, but critics see that action 
restricted by powers left in Secretary Perkins’ hands. 


Business anxiously awaits concrete 
results from the government's first 
effort to deal with the “labor emer- 
gency” on the basis that the defense 
emergency requires extraordinary meas- 
ures Ts as elsewhere. The new Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, to 
which, the effort has been assigned, 
might appropriately have held this 
week’s organization meeting in a shel- 
ter. It was bombed by the biggest 
strike headlines of the defense period, 
machine-gunned by congressmen who 
shouted that the situation called for 
legislation to set up an agency with full 
power of initiative, free of Secretary 
Perkins’ thumb (page 14). Chairman 
Vinson of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee had a bill to this end ready 
for action next week. 

e Who’s on It—In trying to anticipate 
the National Defense Mediation Board's 
line of action, business will find little 
guidance in precedents or legislation. 
Perhaps the most significant thing that 
can be said is that the board will be 
operating in an atmosphere of hardened 
public opinion that seems prepared to 
sanction even the most drastic action. 


Under such circumstances the personnel 
of the new agency probably offers the 
best clue to what may be expected of it. 
First things to note are that each 
employer member of the board (Ching, 
Lapham, Teagle, Meyer) comes from a 
company which has contractual rela- 
tions with an A.F.L. or C.1.O. union; 
each public member (Dykstra, Graham, 
Davis), is a man who has accepted col- 
lective bargaining and trade unionism as 
part of the American economy; each em- 
ployee representative (Harrison, Meany, 
Murray, Kennedy) is a union official. 
‘his board should not be a place to look 
for representation of the “open shop” 
philosophy. 
@Cyrus S$. Ching, vice-president of 
United States Rubber Co., and employer 
member of NDMB, was one of the first 
professional personnel men in the country 
to accept the implications of unionization 
of the mass production industries. During, 
and before, his term as president of the 
American Management Association, he 
travelled about advising business on the 
constructive possibilities of union-man- 
agement cooperation, telling industry that, 
if unionism was here to stay, time might 
better be occupied in learning how to deal 


with the unions than how to fight 
U. S. Rubber, whose industrial 

he directs, has long dealt with th 
Rubber Workers (C.1.0.), who consider 
Ching’s company a model employer 

®@ Roger Lapham, president of the A 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Co., becan 
force of events and personal astutenes 
collective bargaining pioneer on th 
Coast. His company has contract 
A.F.L.’s Seafarers Union and with 

of other labor organizations. He sir 
San Francisco Employers Council (Rey 
to Executives, BW —Oct.26,'40,p39 
famed “boss union” which brought 
tive calm to San Francisco's Embar 
one of the hottest labor battlegroun 
America, and has operated effect 
throughout the San Francisco employn 
areca. Theory behind Mr. Lapham’s Coun 
cil is that unions can be responsible 

ful, and cooperative if employers h 
relations with them sagaciously 

@ Walter Teagle, chairman and for 
president of Standard Oil of New Jer 
has had experience in dealing—under 
cult circumstances—with both the 
and the National Labor Relations Boar 
Reason for NLRB’s interest in Stan 
has been the unceasing attack on the 
pany by pro-Communist Joe Curran 
tional Maritime Union (BW-—Jan 
p.47). Curran led and lost an abortiv 
strike on the Standard tanker flect in | 
as a result of which Standard 
formed an independent union ( 
charged that the strike had been start 
agents provocatcurs and stool pigcon 

ed in his union by Mr. Teagle’s 
NLRB’s verdict was that Standard } 
gaged in no unfair labor practices 
independent union was truly indeper 


LABOR MEDIATION BOARD 


“Thank God, it’s signed!” said Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, production head of 
the defense program, when he heard 
that the bill creating the new Labor 
Mediation Board had gone through. 
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“Now Hillman—and I—can turn our 
attention to other things.” When the 
board met this week, however, Sidney 
Hillman was right on hand—accom- 
panied by Daniel Tracy and Charles 
V. McLaughlin of the Labor Depart- 
ment. At the meeting (seated) were 


Frank P. Graham, Hillman, Clarence 
A. Dykstra, Tracy, and William H. 
Davis. Standing—McLaughlin, Eu 
gene Meyer, Roger D. Lapham, Cyrus 
Ching, Walter Teagle, George M 
Harrison, George Meany, Thomas 
Kennedy, and Philip Murray. 
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In its refinery operations the company has 
contracts and harmonious relations with 
C.1.0.’s Oil Workers Union. 

@ Eugene Meyer, adroit publisher of the 
Washington Post and former head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., has not 
only the usual written contracts with the 
A.F.L. printing trade unions, which are 
well-established in the publishing business, 
but, in 1938, he made the less usual move 
of accepting, without a Labor Board order, 
C.1.0.’s American Newspaper Guild as bar- 
gaining agent for his editorial staff. 

@ Clarence A. Dykstra, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, also United 
States Selective Service Director until his 
appointment as a public member of the 
new Mediation Board, will find himself 
counted as a friend of labor. Two years 
ago he fought the Wisconsin legislature to 
retain at the university a School for Work- 
ers which was essentially a trade union 
college. He has encouraged faculty mem- 
bers to participate in labor affairs. His 
direct experience in labor relations has 
been limited to negotiating with a radical- 
tinged local of the Teachers Union, mect- 
ing attacks of left-wing unionists because 
he was draft director and because he once 
refused use of a university hall for a con- 
vention of the American Youth Congress. 
@ Frank Graham, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Siete and militant spokes- 
man for consumers under the National Re- 
covery Administration, heads an _ educa- 
tional institution which stands at the top 
of the list of those in the South carrying 
the label “progressive and liberal.” In that 
position he enjoys a union regard that 
goes to few Southern leaders. Associates 
tell a story of how, when a Communist 
organizer was jailed in North Carolina on 
charges of distributing subversive literature, 
Mr. Graham furnished bail as a demonstra- 
tion of his convictions on free speech. 

@ William H. Davis, New York patent at- 
torney, has for years given the major part 
of his time to representing the public in- 
terest in labor relations. As former head of 
the New York Mediation Board and a 
talented arbitrator whose services have been 
widely sought, he ranks among the top 
dozen practicing labor experts in America. 
His latest job is on the New York bus 
strike (BW—Mar22,’41,p65) which ended 
on the union’s assurance that, with his 
appointment as arbitrator, the busmen 
could rely on getting a fair break. 

@ George Harrison, president of the Broth- 
ethood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
has had extensive experience with media- 
tion machinery under the Railway Labor 
Act. Labor people now say that the 
A.F.L.-C.1.O. rift would have been healed 
in 1937 if other leaders had revealed the 
intelligence and desire for peace shown by 
this head of the A.F.L. peace committee. 
@George Meany, secretary-treasurer of the 
A.F.L., and ranked in that body as a vig- 
orous administrative reformer whose meth- 
ods have made some of the old-timers dizzy, 
brings to the board influence with some 
of the craft unions which recognize few 
outsiders. Labor men who know him by his 
sobriquet, “the honest plumber,” are apt 
to emphasize the fact that he has pushed 
up through the muck of New York City 
building trades unionism to his present po- 
sition without any of the charges of racket- 
eering or sharp practice likely to follow a 
man out of that background. 
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WATCH IT 


When employees in the Navy De- 
partment in Washington got copies 
‘of their new telephone directory re- 
cently, they found it had a new fea- 
ture. At the bottom of each page was 
a warning not to talk too much. 


@ Philip Murray comes to the board with 
the labor prestige of his position as presi- 
dent of the C.I.O., chairman of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee and vice- 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America—and with the record indicating 
that he stood against the idea of such a 
board until President Roosevelt made it 
plain that there was going to be one with 
or without Murray's agreement. His oppo- 
sition has been laid to fears that a media- 
tion board would tend to freeze labor to 
the status quo at a time when expanding 
production might be expected to strengthen 
its opportunities to collect benefits in the 
shape of increased union recognition and 
wages. (Washington also suggests opposi- 
tion to first-draft specifications as to the 
political relationship of the board to the 
defense commission.) Upon being maneuv- 
ered into acceptance of the board and a 
osition on it, Murray brought in as fourth 
ier (and second C.1.0.) member his alter 
ego, Thomas Kennedy, secretary of the 
United Mine Workers and former lieuten- 
ant-governor of Pennsylvania. 
@ Forerunner—1918—The best _ prece- 
dent business can find for the new setup 
is the old War Labor Board which func- 
tioned for 16 months after its creation 
in March, 1918. But intervening be- 
tween that body and the current strike- 
prevention agency are three profound 
influences on the pattern of American 
industrial relations—the labor provisions 
of the National Recovery Act, the char- 
ter given to unionization by the Wagner 
Act and its creation, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the organization 
of industrial unionism under the C.1.0. 
Compared with the complex labor prob- 
lems of today, those facing the old War 
Labor Board were extremely simple. 
During its lifetime the original war- 


time trouble-shooting agency in the 
labor field handled 1,251 controy: :sies 
made awards directly affecting | ,|( 
establishments employing 711,500 \ork. 
eBay 2 the total effect was ¢: cate, 
since its decisions were extended a, goy. 
erning precedents to many other })| nts. 
Its devotion to collective barg. ining 
in principle led it to sponsor employe¢ 
representation plans where no | ions 
had functioned—to endorse schicines 
which, under the Wagner Act, would 
now be outlawed as company unionism, 
All in all, the Board was responsible for 
setting up 125 “company unions.” 
@ What Happened—“No strikes or Jock. 
outs during the war” was the slogan of 
the old board. But in 1918 there were 
some 3,353 strikes involving over |. 
240,000 workers and the board had no 
legal power to prohibit them or to en. 
force arbitration provisions. However, 
few of the big strikes were in the then 
“essential industries;” arbitration awards 
were almost invariably accepted. In only 
three important labor situations did the 
government exercise compulsion. 
Charges of anti-union activity te- 
sulted in government commandecring 
of the facilities of Western Union 
(placed under the authority of the Post- 
master General) and of Smith & Wes. 
son (turned over to the Army). Striking 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in a_ Bridgeport, 
Conn., munitions plant got a letter 
from President Wilson which said: “I 
desire you to return to work. . . . If 
you refuse, each of you will be barred 
from employment in any war industry in 
the community in which the strike oc- 
curred for a period of a year. During 
that time the United States Employ- 
ment Service will decline to obtain 
employment for you in any war industry 
elsewhere . . . and the draft board will 
be instructed to reject any claim of 
exemption based on your alleged useful- 
ness on war production.” This broke 
the strike. 
e@ Action Limited—The War Labor 
Board had the right to intervene in any 
dispute which appeared to have danger- 
ous possibilities for the war effort. 
NDMB may only go into action after 
the Labor Department’s Conciliation 
Service reports that it can no longer 
preserve peace in a given situation and 
the facts are certified to the board by 
the Secretary of Labor. Then it can 
proceed to make an investigation on 
its own responsibility and suggest a 
formula for settlement. If the disput- 
ants consent, the board will make avail- 
able its good offices for purposes of 
arbitration. If they elect to fight it out, 
the board will simply make public its 
findings and recommendations as to the 
most reasonable basis for settlement. 
Its power will rest only in its prestige 
and its ability to marshal public opin- 
ion to force compliance with those 
recommendations. 
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Ships, More Ships 


Size of the job cut out for 
U. S. yards becomes apparent 
in light of British losses and de- 
velopments in Washington. 


Look for an avalanche of new ship- 
building orders soon after the President 
returns from his fishing trip in the 
Caribbean. And, in the great shipyards 
which dot the East Coast from Port- 
land to Newport News, look for the 
Union Jack flying from the masts of 
crippled British merchantmen which 
already are arriving for repairs and over- 
hauling under arrangements included in 
the lease-lend bill. 

London’s ship losses have suddenly 

become critical and the United States 
is preparing to come to the rescue in a 
big way. Five million tons of Allied 
merchant vessels—more than the entire 
German peacetime commercial fleet— 
were sunk during the first 18 months 
of this war. But it was not until this 
month when sinkings jumped as high as 
150,000 tons in a single week that the 
world suddenly realized that the most 
serious bottleneck in Britain’s wartime 
needs probably would prove to be ships 
rather than airplanes. . 
e Translating the Figure—To the land- 
lubber who has no idea what 5,000,000 
tons of ships mean, British losses should 
be measured in number of vessels. By 
Mar. 1, this total had soared to 1,156, 
which is more than the number of new 
ships launched in the entire world in 
any year between 1921 and the out- 
break of the war. 

Critics of the British have insisted, 
up to a few weeks ago, that Britain was 
crying “‘wolf” long before any real ship- 
ping shortage developed. Britain, after 
all, went into the war with a merchant 
fleet of 19,000,000 tons, and acquired 
from the Norwegian, Dutch, and Bel- 
gians when they became Allies another 
7,000,000 to 9,000,000 tons. Against 
this total of around 27,000,000 tons, 
losses of 5,000,000 do not seem dis- 
astrous. 

@ What Is Overlooked—What armchair 
naval strategists fail to take into con- 
sideration is that Hitler’s submarine 
campaign in the next four months is 
likely to be intensified rather than cur- 
tailed; that ships shuttling across the 
Atlantic in convoys make much slower 
time between ports than in peacetime; 
that bombings materially delay loading 
and unloading in Britain; and that 
British yards are filled to capacity with 
naval construction and “are therefore 
unable to handle promptly the mass of 
damaged vessels now in need of over- 
hauling and repair. 

@ Decisive Action—Developments of the 
last two weeks make it plain that Wash- 
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ington is going to move decisively to 
aid Britain in the present crisis: 

(1) A bill has been introduced in 
Congress authorizing the Maritime 
Commission to charter or purchase avail- 
able foreign or domestic ships to relieve 
the present shortage. This is intended 
to give the government the authority to 
charter the foreign vessels now interned 
in United States ports. This includes 
36 Danish vessels with a total of 124,- 
853 tons, 26 Italian ships, mostly 
freighters, with a total of 140,450 tons, 
and two German boats—a freighter and 


a tanker—totaling only 8,999 tons. If 
Washington finds a way of pressing into 
service more of these boats now tied up 
in other countries in this hemisphere, 
it will include 6] Italian vessels, 50 
German, and 18 Danish—with a total 
tonnage of more than 700,000. 

(2) Another measure under consider 
ation in Washington is the transfer of 
130 to 160 small intercoastal ships to 
Britain, and possibly a few of the ships 
on the Great Lakes which are suitabl 
if reinforced—for transoceanic service 

(3) In contrast with the first two pri 
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PLANES FOR WAR AND PEACE 


The new Boeing Clipper, ordered by 
Pan American Airways but scheduled 
for delivery to England, had its first 
test flight in Seattle, Wash., this week 
and flaunted its strength by pulling 
a Puget Sound tugboat forward, while 
the tug’s engine was in reverse. Pur- 
pose of the stunt was to keep the 
plane from taking off when the full 
power of its 1,600-hp. engines was 
turned on. Pan American ordered six; 


a 


Britain will get the first three. Also 
having its first test, at San Diego, 
Calif., was the Navy’s biggest boinber, 
just completed by Consolidated Air 
craft. The military counterpart of the 
big flying boats used in commercial 
aviation, and a development of the 
smaller two-engine bombers now in 
naval service, the ship is 79 ft. long, 
has a 115-ft. wing span, weighs 30 
tons, carries a crew of nine, has an 
icebox, electric stove, and a device to 
distill fresh water from salt water. 


posals, which can be put into effect 
quickly, Washington is outlining a vast 
new shipbuilding program which will 
carry through the next two years. 

@ Boats Under Way—Sixty cargo boats 
are already under way for the British 
at new shipbuilding yards set up by the 
‘Todd Shipbuilding interests in Maine 
and in California. To this, Washington 
has already added orders for 200 
“pointed boxes,’” standardized cargo 
boats which will be built on a mass pro- 
duction basis for quick delivery. And 
under consideration this week are plans 
for doubling these orders immediately, 
and possibly of lifting the orders for 
emergency ships to 700. At the begin- 
ning of March, 451 cargo ships were 
under construction or on order, totaling 
3,500,000 tons, but not more than 150 
of these are likely to be ready for service 
this year. 

Experts believe that British and 

United States shipyards will each turn 
out about 1,000,000 tons of merchant 
ships this year, but that the United 
States by the middle of 1943 will be 
producing at the rate of 5,000,000 tons 
if present plans carry through. 
@ Production vs. Losses—It is the serious 
discrepancy between these maximum 
production figures this year and the 
rate of British losses in the last few 
weeks which accounts for the alarm 
over the shipbuilding situation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, when he left on his 
cruise, carried with him a sheaf of plans 
for enlarging United States shipyards, 
building new ones such as the 25-way 
project which is already planned for 
Jacksonville, Fla., and imposing a sys- 
tem of rigid priorities on all vessels to 
assure the movement of strategic mate- 
tials ahead of all other goods. 

Sir Arthur Salter, Allied shipping 
“czar” during the last war, is already 
on his way to this country from Lon- 
don. Insiders believe that he is coming 
to assist a shipping coordinator likely 
to be appointed very soon by the Presi- 
dent to handle the shipping crisis which 
has already developed. 


Aluminum Control 


Rationing and schedule of 
prices imposed by defense 
authorities appear to set a pat- 
tern for other orders. 


Strict control over distribution of alu- 
minum, and a complete schedule of pre- 
scribed prices for aluminum scrap, are 
now in effect. The orders, issued re- 
spectively by the Priorities Division of 
the Office of Production Management 
and the Price Stabilization Division of 
the Defense Commission, go consider- 
ably beyond the similar restrictions here- 
tofore in force. The pattern appears to 


FIRST AMERICANS FIRST 
Grand Coulee Dam in Washington 


generated just a fractional output of 
its future capacity (2,475,000 hp.) last 
week-end when it sent out its first 
10,000-hp. of hydro-electric energy— 
two years ahead of schedule (BW— 
Mar.15’41,p22). Though the power is 
to be distributed to various defense 


ACODER A Va RS 


projects and industries in Washing. 
ton, first users were residents of the 
town of Nespelem, Wash.—the 183 
members of the Nespelem Valley 
Electric Cooperative. Indians who 
dwell on the nearby Colville Reserva- 
tion were among the first users, took 
great interest in a display of elec- 
trical appliances which they would 
now be able to use. 


have been set in aluminum for several 
similar orders to come shortly. 

New maximum prices on scrap range 
all the way from 94¢ to 17¢ a lb. The 
only ceiling heretofore put on prices 
was 11¢ on mixed scrap. 

Rationing of primary aluminum con- 
templates frst of all the serving of de- 
fense needs but secondarily the avoid- 
ance of unreasonable disturbance to 
non-defense uses, particularly as applies 
to employment. 

Some idea of the priorities philosophy 
may be had from the following ratings: 

A-10: All defense orders. 

B-1: Special OPM allotments to meet 
emergencies, the metal to be supplied 
from a pool of 1 % of primary producers’ 
monthly outturn. 

B-2: Repair or replacement parts for 
existing apparatus of an essential nature. 

B-3: Products essential to public 
health and safety. 

B-4: Orders for standard apparatus 
which cannot be redesigned to use sub- 
stitutes and for which there is substan- 
tial use in defense industries. 

B-5: Users taking less than 1,000 Ib. 
a month. 

B-6: Articles in which aluminum does 
not exceed 2 Ib. per $100 of final sales 
value. 

B-7: Products in which there is no 
reasonably satisfactory substitute. 

B-8: Products in which a reasonably 
satisfactory substitute is available or can 


be made available. (The lowest rating.) 
@ Stipulated Percentages—For the time 
being, ratings between B-2 and B-8 can 
receive no more than stipulated _per- 
centages of their 1940 use ever when 
aluminum is available. These percent- 
ages range from 10% to 80%. 

The Defense Commission pioneered 
the pattern of price control when it set 
ceiling rates on second-hand machine 
tools (BW —Feb.22’41,p14). 


CIVIL EXAMS SCRAPPED 


With defense industries scraping the 
bottom of the skilled labor pot, the 
Civil Service Commission in Philadel- 
phia last week offered 1,500 city jobs 
without examinations to obtain much- 
needed technicians and _ professional 
workers. The jobs exempted ranged 
from chief of the Electrical Bureau to 
physicians, nurses, engineers, draftsmen, 
structural iron workers, and even cooks. 

City officials sponsored the exemp- 
tions, declaring that they already had to 
beg people to come to work for them 
and that they wouldn’t be able to get 
anyone if the workers had to take com- 
petitive exams. The shortage of nurses 
is so acute that the Philadelphia Hos 
pital Association suggested that airlines 
and railroads should be satisfied with 
just pulchritude in their hostesses and 
leave personality girls with nursing ex- 
perience to jobs in strictly medical work. 
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“DODO” means a cadet 
who hasn't soloed 


In the jargon of Army flying men, 
cadets who haven’t yet made a solo 
flight are called “\dodos”— after the 
large, extinct, non-flying bird. 


TO A BUSINESS MAN 


[TO AN ARMY PILOT 
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“COMPTOMETER ECONOMY” means 
FIGURES WHILE THEY'RE “HOT” 


NO CIPHERS appear on 
the Model M answer dials 
unless they are part of 
actual answer! The an- 
swer, for example, used to 
read 00000040017. Now 
it reads 40017. 


Topay, time is more than 
money—it’s national security! No 
wonder, then, that Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
modern Comptometer methods 
are finding greater favor than ever 
with the leaders of America’s busi- 
ness and industry. 

They know that Comptometer 
machines and methods combine 
high speed in handling vital figure 
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work with remarkable first-time 
accuracy (thanks to easier read 
answer dials, and the exclusive 
Controlled-Key safeguard, which 
eliminates operating errors). 

They know Comptometer ma- 
chines and methods are adaptable 
to specific figure-work problems 
—simple or complex. 

May a Comptometer Co. repre- 
sentative show you, in your own 


office, on your own work, why 
“Comptometer Economy” means 
more figure work in less time at 
lower cost? Telephone him — or, 
if your prefer, write to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Citizen Cashes In 


Young Pittsburgh lawyer 
wins civil suit against electric 
contractors, splits $315,000 
with the government. 


\ 34-year-old Pittsburgh lawyer and 
the government of the United States 
are splitting $315,000 fifty-fifty because 
of a law passed in 1863. The law, de- 
signed to cope with Civil War frauds, 
forbids making false claims on the gov- 
ernment, establishes penalties, and pro- 
vides that “any person’ may sue an 
offender under the act in behalf of the 
government and himself. The govern- 
ment incurs none of the expenses. 

- The Pittsburgh lawyer, Morris L. 
Marcus, a Yale graduate, recentl 
brought suit in federal court in behalf 
of himself and the government against 
more than two score defendants, includ- 
ing 12 firms and the Electrical Con- 
tractors Association of Pittsburgh, all 
charged with bid-rigging. Last week- 
end, a federal jury brought in a verdict 
assessing the defendants for $203,100.01 
in damages and $112,000 in penalties— 
half for informer Marcus and half for 
the government. 
© History of Case—First intimation that 
the methods of a segment of the elec- 
trical-contracting business in Pittsburgh 
involved more than met the eye came 
in 1939. ‘The Pittsburgh Board of Pub- 
lic Education had been squawking for 
some time about high bids on their 
WPaA-aided school-building program. 
The Pittsburgh Housing Authority re- 
jected high bids on its first low-rental 
dwelling project in the spring of 1939, 
and the director complained to Wash- 
ington. In July of the same year, the 
Pittsburgh Press published a series ex- 
posing illegal practices in the construc- 
tion industry. Thurman Arnold’s men 
from the Department of Justice and 
WPA investigators launched an all-out 
probe of Pittsburgh building costs. 

On Noy. 3, 1939, a federal grand 
jury in Pittsburgh indicted 53 persons or 
firms in the electric-wiring business, the 
Electrical Contractors Association, and 
three officers of Local No. 5, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (A.F.L.). The charge was conspiracy 
to defraud the United States through 
bid-rigging. All pleaded nolo contendere 
and fines aggregating $54,150 were im- 
posed last Feb. 5. 

@ Civil Suit Entered—Attorney Marcus’s 
civil suit, under the informer statute, 
was filed between the return of the in- 
dictment and the sentencing. Counsel 
for Marcus was Charles J. Margiotti, 
former attorney general of the state. By 
the terms of the old law, Marcus sought 
recovery of double the losses suffered by 
the government as result of the fraud 
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for which the contractors had been in- 
dicted. Like the indictment, the civil 
suit cited 80 WPA building projects on 
which phoney bids had been submitted. 
Star witness in the civil case was 
Robert C. Carmack, $6,000-a-year man- 
ager of the Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, who chose to “tell 
all” and who was exempted from lia- 
bility by the verdict. 
© How It Worked—Carmack told how 
the bid-rigging system worked. He said 
association members were required to 
send their basic estimates to him before 
submitting bids to an awarding author- 
ity. He totaled the estimates and struck 
an average, according to his testimony. 
To this average, he explained, he added 
arbitrary percentages: 20% for over- 
head if the average was under $20,000; 
15% if it was over $20,000. To that 
result, he testified, he added 10% for 
profit. The final figure then became the 
“low bid.”” A book Carmack kept showed 
whose turn it was to get the job. 
' Eugene B. Strassburger, counsel for 
the defense, announced that he would 
seek a new trial. 


Self-Liquidators 
Two big holding compa. 
nies prepare to put themselves 


out of the picture in conformity 
with Public Utility Act. 


Two of the very large utility holding 
companies have taken formal steps to 
liquidate themselves. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission, as a result, 
announces through its retiring chair. 
man, Jerome Frank, that it believes it 
has licked the problems involved in en. 
forcing the famous death sentence of 
the Public Utility Act of 1935. 

Leading the parade—if indeed the 
utilities are falling into line—is Stand- 
dard Gas & Electric. This company 
has announced to stockholders a plan 
for giving up all its widely scattered 
properties save those serving the Pitts- 
burgh area, and possibly of dissolving 
the parent company. Right behind 
Standard Gas is United Light & Power. 


UNION CONVENTION 


“Boss unions’ —organizations of em- 
ployers to deal with labor as a united 
front—have been spreading so fast 
on the Pacific Coast that a federation 
of employers’ councils has been 
formed. In San Francisco last week, 
the California Association of Employ- 
ers, an organization of some 22 em- 
ployers’ councils in as many commau- 
nities of northern California, Oregon, 
and Nevada (BW —Sep.28'40,p39), 
gathered in annual convention. They 
listened to San Francisco's Mayor An- 
gelo J. Rossi extol the granddaddy of 


all boss unions, the San Francisco 


Employers’ Council (not part of the 
C.A.E., which is confined to the 
smaller towns and cities); then heard 
Wesley Ash, the Wage and Hour 
Division’s western administrator, ex- 
plain the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

According to the annual report sub 
mitted by Winston M. Caldwell, 
manager, the California Association 
of Employers, during 1940, handled 
56 contract negotiations with unions; 
was active for members in 55 “strike 
situations”; engaged in 1,808 “con- 
sultations” with members. The 22 
councils held 158 member meetings. 
E. Carriger, of Santa Cruz, Calif., was 
elected president for 1941. 
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N 1825, Sir Goldsworthy Gurney 
invented a steam-propelled vehicle 
designed to walk up hills. 


Gurney provided his queer automo- 
bile with a set of “‘legs’” which could be 
put into action whenever a hill was en- 
countered. In those early days, hills were 
not graded as they are today and Gur- 
ney’s invention was designed, not only to 
help the car up the hill, but to prevent it 
from sliding backward and being wrecked 
at the bottom, if the motor should fail. 


Though the idea of a car with legs may 
sound preposterous today, Gurney was 
probably the first man who worried about 
safety devices for motor-driven vehicles. 
And as a result of the work of the many 
men who followed after Gurney, we now 
have safer cars because of improved ma- 
terials, better design, and safety devices. 
And we have safer roads because of bet- 
ter engineering and better traffic control. 


The search for new ways to reduce 
automotive accidents goes on unceas- 
ingly. For instance, if you are respon- 
sible for a fleet of cars or trucks, you 
will doubtless be interested to learn of 
the work of the Travelers staff of safety 
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engineers in reducing accidents involv- 
ing fleets. 


The services of this staff of specially 
trained experts is an important part of 


the protection offered fleet operators by 
The Travelers. The moment a company 
buys this type of protection, the Trav- 
elers staff of safety engineers is available 
to help establish a safety program whose 
effectiveness has been demonstrated by 
many another Travelers-protected fleet. 
To your own particular safety problems, 
these experts bring the varied experience 
gained from years of searching out the 
causes of accidents. 

The successful efforts of the Travelers 
safety engineers in helping to reduce ac- 
cidents has aided fleet operators all over 
the country to achieve higher standards 
of safety, and, as a result, gain lower 
insurance costs. 


The Travelers Fleet Policy will, of 


course, be written to fit your needs in 
the most economical manner. Insuranc« 
against liability for bodily injury caused 
by accidents, or against liability for prop 
erty damage, is made dependent upon 
your needs. Moreover, you may be cer 
tain that, no matter in what part of the 
country your vehicles may be when trou 
ble occurs, a Travelers representative will 
be near to protect your interests and see 
that claims are adjusted satisfactorily. 


Investigate the many advantages of 
Travelers Fleet Insurance now. A 
Travelers agent or your own insurance 
broker will be glad to give you com 
plete details of this important type of 
insurance and the safety services that 
are part of it. 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers. All 
forms of insurance. The Travelers Insur 
ance Company, The Travelers Indem 
nity Company, The Travelers Fire Insur 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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op. ratio 
It has not, specifically, offered comp -t this bat 
compliance on the matter of pullin stock of 


self into a tightly integrated geogr. jh up to pl 
TH is YEA R A T fa O U SA \% D ical unit. It has, however, received ‘he e Other 
SEC’s blessing on a plan for Corpo. it Nitiona 
simplification which involves at lea + , Bond & 
measure of geographical integration is plann 
United Light proposes to form a 1). pI perti 
company, Peoples Light & Power ( o,, [cnnes: 
to buy United’s holdings in nine « also are 
panies centering on Kansas City P. be retir 
& Light. These nine serve substar and per 
territories in eastern Kansas, northw preferre 
ern Missouri, southwestern Iowa, Kithe 
southeastern Nebraska. Certain ot! sion, th 
holdings also would be sold, Uni be liqu 
would pay off its debentures, give its This m 
stock in United Light & Railways (; tributio 
holding company in the system) to it some C 
stockholders, and go out of business Net res 
e End of Pyramiding—United Light & activity 
Railways would put about $13,500,00( holding 
into the new Peoples Light. Thus Pi 
ples would become the principal oper 
ating company, United Light & Rail Ta» 
ways the parent company, and United 
Light & Power would comply with the 
“grandfather clause” of the Public Util 


ity Act (which prohibits pyramiding of resist 
holding companies) by passing out of mater 
the picture. 
The plan of Standard Gas is even follov 
simpler to describe in broad outline. It 
is to sell all the properties excepting the Effe 
Philadelphia Co. which controls the be add 
Sel nnd malfarmchés rec- ma potent-earning Duquesne Light Co men's 
Ss serving the Pittsburgh area. Proceeds a new 
, ords have led thousands of : realized would pay off Standard’s bonds PRE Sy 
Stns min who b Common stockholders can’t expect to ers’ U1 
get anything, but the three preferred preside 
for industry to favor HEWITT conveyor issues presumably will own the Phila ing N 
belts. Today HEWITT belts are standing delphia Co. The Pittsburgh properties group 
might, in fact, be operated in behalf 135,06 
up to the most. destructive condition: of the preferred, or it might be sold and 3%. 
i euerries, mills and construction the proceeds rationed, or the Philadel e No 
phia Co. holdings might be given to tions | 
projects throughout the nation. The facts preferred holders with Standard dissol, clothir 
they are demonstrating, in terms of long ing. in Atl 
: @ Working Out of a Job—The Standard The u 
wear, dependability and economy, can : Gas plan is a perfect example of a man promi 
hele to show how much you might save = working himself out of a job. A bit ove: settler 
j a year ago, Leo T. Crowley resigned as of str 
on materials handling costs. Ask your . chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur side 1 
HEWITT distributor —he's listed in the ance Corp. to become chief executive tion. 
of Standard Gas. He was prevailed on Th 
Classified Telephone Directory under to head both until a successor for FDIC the 1] 
Rubber Goods” or “Belting”. Hewitt Rub ys 2% chairman could be located, and he stil! other: 
serves in the dual capacity. However, in the e 
ber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y the integration plan that went to se New’ 
curity holders over his name, he has delph 
outlined a program which quite cer land, | 
tainly limits the term of his usefulness © Pric 
| to the holding company. yanece 
| With Mr. Crowley working for a practi 
liquidation which will wipe out the since 
| common stock of Standard Gas, Stand assert 
ard Power & Light Corp. will lose its the c 
| controlling voice in the company. has | 
: | Standard Power & Light is the vehicle wineil 


| through which Victor Emanuel, New wie: 


3 : York banker, and associates wrested eh 
HOSE - CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS - PACKING control of Standard Gas from the Bylles- ae 
Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods by interests of Chicago in a spectacular 
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opcration in the late 1920's. During | 
thi battle, the price of the common | 


stock of the holding company was bid 
up to prices as high as $243 a share. 

e Others Reports Heard—Reports that 
Nitional Power & Light, an Electric 
Bond & Share sub-holding company, 
is planning to sell or swap some of its 
properties in Alabama, the Carolinas, 
lennessee, ‘Texas, and Pennsylvania 
also are heard. The idea is believed to 


be retirement of the company’s bonds | 
and perhaps a substantial portion of the | 


preferred stock. 
Either voluntarily or under compul- 


sion, the holding companies appear to | 


be liquidating on a pretty large scale. 
[his means retirements of bonds, dis- 


tributions on preferred shares, and in | 


some cases payments on the common. 


Net result is a good deal of speculative | 
activity in semior securities of several | 


holding companies. 


Tax on Your Suit 


Clothing prices, thus far 
resistant to rising costs of raw 
materials, now due to go up 
following wage increase. 


Effective May 19, $18,000,000 will 
be added to the annual wage bill of the 
men’s clothing industry as a result of 
a new agreement negotiated between 
C.1.0’s Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers’ Union, of which Sidney Hillman is 
president, and the United States Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association, trade 
group for the industry. Wages of the 
135,000 workers involved go up 10% to 
13%. 
¢ No Mediation Needed—he negotia- 
tions resulting in the first pay hike for 
clothing workers since 1937, were held 
in Atlantic City and lasted three days. 
The union’s original demands were com- 
promised during the conferences and a 
settlement was reached without a threat 
of strike.or without resort to any out- 
side mediation or government concilia- 
tion. 

The 13% raise will go to workers in 


the lowest wage classification; all the | 
others will get 10% additional. Most of | 


the employees affected are centered in 
New York City, Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 

@ Price Prospects—Raw material ad- 
vances in the clothing field have been 
practically continuous, slow but steady, 
since September, 1939. Manufacturers 
assert that a policy of absorbing part of 
the cost increase out of profit margins 
has prevailed all the way from the 


woolen mill to the retail store. Other- | 


wise, they say, consumer prices would 


have moved up faster than they have. | 
The Fairchild price index for men’s | 
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MASTER 


TOOL 
OF AIRPLANE 
CONSTRUCTION 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Bed Area—120” R.L. by 50” 
F.B 


Adjustable Daylight—60” max. 
Adjustable Stroke—48” max. 
Depth of Draw—22” max. 
Closing Speed—20” to 240” per 


min, 

Pressing Speed ——11” per min. 
max, 

Opening Speed—240” per min. 

Main and Die Cushion pressures ad- 
justable by stepless increments 
through unusually wide range. 


This 750-ton universal type Birdsboro Press is doing a 
mighty job in National Defense. With it, all pressed, sheared, 
formed and deep drawn parts for one and two-seat attack, 
pursuit, small bombing and training planes are being formed 
—at high speed—under perfect control. 


It offers 3 types of operations; rubber pad, die cushion, 
bending brake—3 types of control; fast manual, full automatic, 
supersensitive micro-manual. 


Truly a Master Tool of modern industry, designed and 
built at Birdsboro to meet a national need. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING, PA. 


BUILDERS OF . Hydraulic Presses . Mill Equipment . Rolls . Special Machinery . Crushing Machinery 
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(Based on 1939 Census of Retail Trade) 


Bold-face Figure: Percent of U.S. Total Retail Sales of $42,039,138,000 
Light-face Figure: Actual Retail Sales in Millions of Dollars 
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0.53% MONT. $222 


4 


WYO 
14% $100 


4.33% MICH. $1,821 


J 


2Oi5*% NEV. $62, 


0.97% COLO. $409 


O.41% UTAH $171 


6.80% ILL. $2, 


13.27% N.Y. $5,578 


HOW THE STATES SHARE IN RETAIL SALES 


745% PA. $3133 


1478 MD. $619 lon 


0.96% D.C $403 __| sno 


1.24% KY. $520 0.96% W.VA. $404 


1.49% VA. $628 


144% TENN. $606 


0.39% ARIZ $162/+— 


o.s7sMisSsz2 1.04% ALA. $436 


151% N.C. $633) 


0.79% S.C. $332 


149% GA. $625 


A block this size [_] represents $25,000,000 in retail sales 


1.46% 
FLA. 
$614 


clothing shows the moderate advance, 
from 89.5 at the outbreak of the war to 
91.0 a year ago, to 92.3 at the first of 
this month—in all, around 3%. 
Deliveries of spring lines, which are 
usually completed by Mar. 1, have been 
somewhat delayed this year. Manufac- 
turers have been held back by mili- 
tary absorption of capacities at certain 
bottlenecks. Already, orders are coming 
in for replacement of spring goods, and 
on these Tetailers are being charged as 
much as 7% to 8% more than last year. 
It seems evident that the retailer must 
now move his prices up to the next 
notch fixed by custom. In announcing 
the new wage scales last week, the joint 
employer-worker conference estimated 
that men’s fall suits will retail at from 
$2.50 to $5.00 more per garment. 
@ Quality Squeeze—Just as good clothes 
as ever are going to be available to the 
consumer. However, he is a little less 
likely to get the high-quality stuff. 
When a clothing dealer buys his sea- 
son's line, he pays the manufacturer dif- 
ferent prices for suits to be sold at a 
given retail price, say $40. He may buy 
from the manufacturer for anywhere 
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from $22 to $27, but he is hoping for a 
40% gross profit, which means t that he 
tries to average out at $24. 

Comes now a small rise in manufac- 
turers’ prices, boosting these three prices 
to approximately $23, $25.25, and 
$28.50. The dealer may still buy the 
three grades to sell at the $40 level. But 
instead of buying approximately equal 
quantities at each price, he buys a very 
small number of the good worsteds at 
the upper price, holds is his average down 
by buying larger lots in the lower range. 
e Free Beying-Consemens are buying 
clothes very freely, and it is thought that 
a good many men who figure that prices 
are going up have been stocking up on 
enough suits to last a couple of years. 
But the trade feels that this demand is 
as nothing compared to the stimulus 
that will be given when defense payrolls 
begin flowing from the large plants now 
building. Incidentally, the clothing mar- 
ket expects the money will be flowing so 
freely that people will be influenced to 
move up to the next price notch, rather 
than drift down in quality standards. 
But, of course, the fellow on a fixed in- 
come won't have this option. 


Luggage Program 


Industry is one in which 
new materials and techniques 
have increased unit sales but 
decreased dollar volume. 


‘ Members of the luggage and leather 
goods industry came together in New 
York City this week to make plans for 
the trade’s second annual promotion 
program, climaxed this year by National 
Luggage and Leather Goods Week, 
June 9 to 14. The date is picked to 
coincide with the beginning of the big 
summer travel push. As an extra fillip, 
it will tie in with Father’s Day, June 15. 

Individual department and luggage 
stores, as well as travel agencies, are ex- 
pected to support the promotion effort, 
sponsored by the National Luggage and 
Leather Goods Manufacturers. 

@ Sales Increase 20%—Total manufac- 
turers’ sales of all luggage items came to 
about $36,500,000 in 1939. When the 
war blacked out the majority of the 
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world’s great travel meccas, many mem- 
bers of the industry sat back and waited 
for a severe sales slump. But promotion, 
plus increased business and pleasure 
travel in the United States and the 
rest of the Western Hemisphere (BW— 
May18’40,p20; Jun.1’40,p18), saved the 
day. Industry estimates now are that 
manufacturers fared approximately 20% 
better in ’40 oe "39. 

The luggage industry is a prime ex- 
ample of held in which new materials 
and production techniques have resulted 
in increased unit sales and declining 
dollar volume. More luggage was made 
and sold in 1939 than in 1937, but the 
total value of the industry’s products 
declined about 6% in the same period. 
Credit for this situation goes almost 
entirely to the so-called “airplane” lug- 
gage, introduced around 15 years ago. 
e The “Telescope” Disappears—Most 
publicized advantage of this luggage, of 
course, is its light weight, but price is 
the real secret of its popularity. Before 
the introduction of streamlined cloth 
and canvas bags, the traveler whose in- 
come was too small to cover fine raw- 
hide was forced to get along with old- 
fashioned wicker ‘“‘telescope’”” or cheap 
“Jeather”’ valises. 

Airplane luggage can be almost as 
expensive as good leather, of course, but 
in 1939 when cloth and composition 
suitcases, traveling bags, satchels, and 
hat-boxes accounted for some 60% of 
the industry’s dollar volume in this 
category, they drained off a good 80% 
of unit sales. The trend away from 
leather naturally has worried tanners. 
As long ago as 1936, a survey by the 
Tanners’ Council showed that about 
55% of all luggage was made of cloth. 
Today some tanners think the propor- 
tion may be as high as 85%. 

A couple of years ago, tanners made 
an effort to reverse this trend by stock- 
ing Hollywood property rooms with fine 
leather luggage, which had all but dis- 
appeared from motion picture sets. The 
most immediate result of this was a 
tush of orders for leather luggage en- 
sembles from stars, directors, and other 
movie hot shots. 

@ Industry Gets Code—Tanners place 
more hope, however, in the expected 
promulgation by the Federal Trade 
Commission of a general trade practices 
agreement for the leather industry. ‘This 
will provide for compulsory labeling of 
leather luggage and will relieve the trade 
at large of the dissatisfaction of con- 
sumers who have been sold a shoddy 
piece of undercut (bottom layer of a 
“split” hide) when they thought they 
were getting top grain leather. ‘The Tan- 
ners’ Council also has helped sales with 
its series of informative tags explaining 
that undyed natural russet Icather is 
almost certain to appear marred or 
scratched, that these markings are actu- 
ally a sign of quality, indicating that 
the leather hasn't been tampered with. 
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Strategy of the Patent Battle 


Antitrust law drive on patent licensing agreements is 
following definite plan of attack toward carefully calculated 


objectives of major concern to 


Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Amold recently appeared before the 
House Patents Committee to urge that, 
in cases where patents are vital to na- 
tional defense, the government should 
have the power to prohibit restrictions 
under patent licenses, rather than be 
forced to rely on slow-moving prosecu- 
tions under the antitrust laws. 

Arnold’s testimony was given in sup- 
port of a bill introduced by Committee 
Chairman Charles Kramer that would 
prevent issuance and enforcement of 
infringement injunctions on patents vi- 
tal to defense. As originally proposed, 
the law would apply only in periods of 
national emergency, but Arnold told the 
committee that “the safeguard is more 
important before a war than during it.” 
Under the proposed law, patent holders 
who could no longer get injunctions 
against infringements would be given 
“reasonable compensation.” 

e Into the Lap of Congress—That’s as 
close as we are to any legislation to clear 
up what Armold calls the “scandalous 
patent situation.” Eventually, the Anti- 
trust Division hopes for far more sweep- 
ing legislation. Last month, Arnold ap- 
peared before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee and reemphasized 
proposals which he made early in the 
committee’s life for limitations on the 


business. 


uses of patents (BW—Mar.22’41,p22). 
TNEC, which now has only its rec 
ommendations to formulate to complete 
its task, is likely to pass Arnold’s patent 
proposals on to Congress pretty much 
as received. When and if Congress will 
act on the recommendations is of course 
another matter. 
e Clarifying a Conflict—Meantime, Ar 
nold is now doing all he can to clarify 
by the trial and decision method—the 
seeming conflict between the patent 
laws and the antitrust laws. Arnold has 
been the trustbuster for just three years. 
During all the first 21 months of his 
régime, no case involving patent usage 
was undertaken, although one (the 
Ethyl case) was carried on. But in the 
last 15 months actions have been started 
in 12 basic industries, and dozens of 
others are under investigation. It may 
well be that 1941 will be known to 
antitrust students as the patent year. 
@ Foreign Firms Involved—Of the 12 
industries in which criminal indictments 
have been returned or civil complaints 
entered, foreign companies and patents 
are involved in four—military optical 
goods, magnesium, tungsten carbide, 
and glass bulbs. In all save the last of 
these, the foreign companies are Ger- 
man—a fact that has its points for Ar- 
nold, who has always regarded publicity 
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SUBCONTRACTING 


Because of the national defense effort, 
subcontracting is today assuming an 
increasingly important place in our 
national economy. Recognizing this 
fact, the directors of the Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Co, have printed 


in this year’s annual report a chart 
showing, in addition to the company’s 
total annual sales volume, that por- 
tion of the business which was farmed 
out. Incidentally, Giddings & Lewis 
uses Business Week’s Index of Busi- 
ness Activity (curve) as a gage of an- 
nual sales achievement (bars). 
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Helping You See 
THROUGH™ MOUNTAINS 


Si See 

¢ The recently completed 
“Dream Highway” from Harrisburg 
to Pittsburgh is America’s finest 
tunnel superhighway. It’s a road 
you'd love to travel. On this road you 
can drive 160 miles through the 
Allegheny Mountains in less than 
three hours by auto. The same jour- 
ney a century ago took several days 
by stagecoach or Conestoga wagon. 
The turnpike is an old institution, 
dating back to 1785, but the Ameri- 
cans who traveled it then would 
hardly recognize the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike of today. 


e For one thing, there are no 
crossroads or railroad crossings. 
East and west lanes sweep on, each 
24 feet wide, providing plenty of 
space and safety for slowpokes as 
well as road whizzers. There are no 
curves over six degrees, no grades 
over three per cent, though the road 
cuts through seven of Pennsylvania’s 
highest mountain peaks. Seven tun- 
nels, averaging a mile in length, 
level out the mountain ranges. You 
can drive safely at daylight speed 
through these tunnels, too. This is 
in large part due to the unusual 
lighting system designed and in- 
stalled by Westinghouse engineers. 
e It is lighter in these tunnels 
than in most American homes. A 
new kind of lighting, never before 


used in tunnels, makes this pos- 
sible. Illumination is provided by 
250-watt high intensity mercury 
lamps, placed in open reflectors. In 
all there are 1,060 of these units, 
each of which provides safe driving 
visibility for well over 1,000 feet. 


e Leaving or entering a tunnel 
during daylight would ordinarily 
create a shock for the motorist’s 
eyes because of the difference in 
brightness. Our engineers found a 
way to compensate for this change 
in light. Deep inside the tunnels, 
the average intensity of light is four 
footcandles. This is stepped up 
gradually approaching the exits, 
reaching 150 footcandles at each 
portal. 

e For night driving a further 
safeguard is provided. Amber-col- 
ored sodium-vapor butterfly lumi- 
naires give warning that a tunnel 
lies ahead. First of these units is sta- 
tioned 1,800 feet out from the tun- 
nel. The spacing is decreased as the 
tunnel entrance is approached and 
thus the contrast between illumina- 
tion inside and outside is safely 
reduced. 


e Still another safeguard was 
called for—an emergency lighting 
system in each tunnel, ready to go 
into operation the instant any inter- 
ruption might occur in the main 
power system. Batteries charged by 
gasoline engine turbine generators 
wait for duty like vigilant watchmen. 
e As you might imagine, this 
new superhighway is as popular 
as it is modern. During its first 
month of operation 248,412 cars 
and 14,884 trucks zipped through 
its brightly lighted tunnels and over 
its broad concrete roadways, pro- 
viding some of the world’s finest 
rubber-tired transportation for 
more than 371,000 American folks. 
e And that’s a pretty good 
tribute to what concrete, electricity 
and modern engineering can do. 


Our company manufactures lamps and lighting equipment for practically 
every modern Tighe need. If you have a lighting problem, our local office 
Eeulliensten 


will be glad to 


fixtures, the Westinghouse pay | 


lamps, the Westinghouse Lamp 


ip you. Or write direct to 


—about lighting 
Division, Cleveland, Ohio—about 


ivision, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


as the most potent weapon in gaini: 
support for the antitrust laws. 

@ Basic Problem—Separated from Su 
day supplement charges of German e< 
nomic fifth columnism, the basic pro 
lem in all of the cases—domestic as we 
as foreign—is that of reconciling tl 
differing objectives of the patent la 
and the Sherman Act. The patent la 
gives patent holders a legal monopo! 
lhe Sherman Act, without saying an 
thing about patents, broadly prohibi: 
undue restraints of trade. 

In the 50 years since the Sherman 

Act was written, only a dozen-odd cas: 
directly involving patents have been d¢ 
cided—and some of the court decisions 
have conflicted—so the extent to which 
one law can be set up as a defense 
against the other is far from settled. 
@ What Amold Would Like—In his tes 
timony before TNEC, Amold mac 
clear the reconciliation between the two 
laws that he would like to see. ““W<« 
recommend,” he said, “that the owne: 
of a patent be required to grant unre 
stricted licenses (without restriction as 
to price, production, use, or geograph 
ical area) if he grants licenses at all. 

“We recommend a requirement that 
sale or assignment of patents or patent 
rights be filed with the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

“We recommend the imposition of 
such limitations upon suits for infringe- 
ment as would prevent the use of such 
litigation as a weapon of business ag 
gression rather than as an instrument 
for adjudicating honest disputes. 

“Finally, we recommend that viola- 

tors of these requirements forfeit their 
patent rights in the United States.” 
@ Specific Requirements—Arnold _ told 
TNEC that some of these recom- 
mendations are “merely declaratory of 
the existing law,” but that additional 
legislation is desirable “in the interests 
of clarity.” Certainly, specific laws 
would be required to force registration 
of patent assignments with the Federal 
Trade Commission, to set exact limita- 
tions upon infringement suits, and to 
revoke the patents of holders found 
violating their rights. 

It does not seem that the Supreme 

Court is yet ready to go quite as far as 
Amold would like in ruling that the 
patent holder can write no restrictions 
into a licensing agreement. 
@ Price Restrictions—The court has held 
that a patent owner is within his 
rights when he fixes the price at which 
licensees may sell, and that these price 
restrictions do not violate the Sherman 
Act. The historic precedent on patent 
price-fixing was until last year the Gen- 
eral Electric decision of 1926, in which 
the government attacked G.E. licenses 
to Westinghouse to manufacture elec- 
tric lamps under certain price and mar- 
keting controls. 

These controls extended, by an agency 
selling system used by both G.E. and 
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TO LONDON VIA BROOKLYN | 


One of six Caterpillar tractors which | 


will be presented to the London 
County Council for removing debris 


from bombed streets, was demon- 
| 


strated last week at the grounds being 
razed to make room for the $22,000,- 
000 Fort Greene housing develop- 
ment in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Westinghouse, down through the retail- 
ing level. 

e Sanctioned by Court—When the Su- 
preme Court ruled the G.E. contract 
valid it became a keystone in patent 
law, and del credere contracts gained 
wide popularity with patent holders as 
a means of controlling not only primary 
prices, but also wholesale and _ retail 
prices. The essential feature of a del 


credere contract is that title to the | 


goods does not pass to the distributor. 
As an agent, he simply holds the goods 
on consignment and pays for them only 


when sold. And because the manufac- | 
turer owns the goods, it has been pre- | 


sumed that he retained the right to 
dictate the prices and terms at which 
they should be sold. 

@ Legal Body Blow—But the Supreme 
Court of 1926 is not the Supreme Court 
of today. Last year (BW—Mar.30°40, 
pl7), the court struck a body blow in 
the Ethyl case against the idea that pat- 
ent holders can control secondary prices 
by whatever means. 

The government raised no question 
about Ethyl’s right to sell or withhold 
its product from any gasoline refiner. 
But Ethyl had gone a step farther. It had 
licensed jobbers (over 12,000 of them) 
and prohibited refiner licensees from 
selling to any but licensed jobbers—an 
effective method of controlling second- 
ary prices. The court held the jobber 
licenses a restraint of trade and abol- 
ished them. 

@ Attack Is Reopened—The sweeping 
importance of the decision can be 
judged from the fact that the govern- 
ment is now re-attacking the General 
Electric licenses. And the question of 
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Production running 106% over 
last year! $1,300,000 spent for 
three new plant additions! Three 
shifts—24 hours a day! Employ- 
ment up! Peak efficiency! That's 
how the Warner & Swasey Co. 
answered the call for turret 
lathes — Defense’s No. 1 machine 
tool need! 


Warner & Swasey’s “front office” 
production keeps step with shop 
output! Sales Manager Walter K. 
Bailey (above) says, “Our execu- 
tives materially increase their 
capacity by dictating memoranda, 
details, correspondence to their 
Ediphones.” 


Break through the bottleneck of business detail 
by talking your work away! 


In National Defense industries . . . in offices . .. wherever executive capacity 
may be hampered by business details — Edison Voicewriters are needed. 
How about you — are you getting the most out of yourself? To see how a 
new Ediphone will step up your output, just phone “Ediphone,” your city 
or write us, Dept. B31, (address below). 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, "RE-ARM THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE” 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Led., 610 Bay St.. Toronto 
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High-speed 30-ton Whiting crane in a large automobile body shop. 


Automobile Plants get 
HIGHER OPERATING SPEEDS 


with this Quiet-Running Crane 


To keep step with today’s production, 
an overhead crane must start quickly, 
transport loads rapidly and smoothly, 
and spot them accurately. Whiting cranes 
are designed to do just that. 

Instead of ordinary sleeve bearings 
that have to be “jarred” loose at starting, 
Whiting cranes have anti-friction roller 
bearings that respond instantly to a touch 
on the controls. These bearings keep 
all gears in rigid, permanent align- 
ment, too, assuring long life. 

In addition, Whiting cranes have 
smooth-running, efficient herring- 


bone gears that will outlast ordinary 
spur gears at least 2 to 1. They have 
flexible couplings that transmit motor 
power without binding, and tapered- 
tread bridge wheels that keep the crane 
running free on the runway. These and 
many other features make the Whiting 
crane a truly high-speed machine. 
Whiting cranes are built in capacities 
from 1 to 400 tons. Whiting Corpora- 


BS tion, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


In Canada, Whiting Corporation 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto. Builders of 
quality cranes for over fifty years. 


Send for Booklet, ‘‘How to Write a Traveling Crane Specification” 


W/E UU 


OVERHEAD 
TRAVELING CRANES 


THE LONG-LIFE, HERRINGBONE-GEARED, ROLLER-BEARING CRANES 
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whether a patent owner can extend 
control of marketing beyond origi 
licensees is of prime importance in | 
cases pending in these other indust 
—optical goods (non-military), fibre ha 
board, glass containers, gasoline pum 
mineral wool, gypsum, and tungst 
carbide. 

@ Restraint of Trade—The Ethyl « 
was concerned only with second 
price-fixing and seemingly still leaves t!,¢ 
individual patent holder free to fix | 
mary prices. But this freedom does 1 
extend, of course, to two or more pate 
holders acting in concert. 

When different copyright holders, 
each engaged in selling articles on whic! 
he holds valid rights, agree with ea 
other to sell on the same terms or c 
ditions, the agreement is a restraint 
trade (Straus v. American Publishers’ 


| Assn., 231 U.S. 222, 1913; Interstat« 
| Circuit, Inc. v. U.S., he 


306 U.S. 2 
230, 1939). 
e Banned by the Act—Similarly, if com 
peting process patents are pooled or 
cross-licensed for the purpose of setting 
prices or marketing restrictions, thc 
united exercise of the individual monop 
olies granted by the patent law is b« 
yond the privileges of that law and falls 
within the Lage ry of the Sherman 
Act (U.S Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana, U.S. 163, 174, 1931). 

Illegal use of a patent pool was the 
issue in the only antitrust patent casc¢ 
both started and completed during the 


| first three years of Arnold’s régime—the 


widely publicized military optical goods 


| case. With a criminal indictment, the 
| government charged that Bausch & 


Lomb and the German firm of Carl 
Zeiss pooled their patents and entered 
into contracts whereby Zeiss agreed not 
to compete in the United States and 
Bausch & Lomb agreed not to compete 
in the rest of the world. The indictment 
also charged that the defendants agreed 
to withhold from each other’s competi 
tors the use of their patents or ma- 
chinery. 

@ Defense Angle—One result of such 
agreements, says the Department of 
Justice, was that “critically important 
military devices were denied to the 
democratic countries while their adver 


| sary, Germany, was not only arming 
| but using our country to prevent the 


democracies from arming.” 

@ Decree Signed—Bausch & Lomb set 
tled the case without contest, paid fines 
of $40,000, and signed a consent decree 
last July enjoining the alleged practices 
The consent decree carries no admission 
or adjudication of guilt, and states that 
Bausch & Lomb had already suspended 
the contract with Zeiss, which was 
originally entered into in 1921 when 
Germany could manufacture no military 
supplies. In a statement, Bausch & 
Lomb pointed out that the consent de- 
cree worked no hardship, and that the 
“payment of a fine was unpleasant but 
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still less costly, it was believed, than a 
long drawn out legal and publicity 
battle.” 

What the publicity cost of a long trial | 
might have been can only be guessed. | 
(here was plenty as it was. 

Armold and his aides, though they | 
sometimes speak of German fifth col- | 
umnism, have repeatedly said that in no 
case does the Justice Department fee! 
that an American company has mali- 
ciously collaborated with Germany. 
e Stating the Case—One of the Anti- | 
Trust Division’s patent lawyers puts it | 
this way: 

“In some cases, American firms | 
wanting to use processes on which pat- | 
ents are held by foreign concerns have 
entered into agreements contrary to our | 
laws. Sometimes the agreements may | 
have been contrary to the wishes of the | 
American companies themselves. 

“The worst charge that can be made 
against these companies is that they 
have been infected with the virus of 
the German cartel system. Thus some 
American businesses have been seduced 
down the easy highroad to profits by 
offer of (1) exclusive production rights, 
(2) division of the world market, and 
(3) controlled prices. 

“If you ask which is the better, for 
the American companies not to manu- 
facture at all or to manufacture under 
the restraining agreements they have 
entered into, I'd say the latter. What 
we're Out to do is remove the restraints.” 
@ Scare Headlines—Newspaper _ stories 
haven’t always presented the situation | 
in that light. Scare headlines called the | 
defendants in the military optical goods | 
case the “German Arms Ring”; Bausch | 
& Lomb was labelled a subsidiary of | 
Zeiss. ‘The company felt it necessary to 
get out a booklet reciting its American | 
ancestry, pointing out that the indict- | 
ment was strictly an antitrust affair, and | 
reproducing letters of thanks-for-cooper- | 
ation from the Secretaries of War and | 
Navy. 
@ Significance of Case—Because it was | 
settled without the taking of testimony, 
the Bausch & Lomb case is important 
as a precedent mainly as an invitation 
to other consent decrees. The next trial 
decision will likely come from the glass 
container case, involving only domestic 
companies, now going on in Toledo. 

Each of the 1] cases pending has its | 
own trimmings, but running through | 
them all is this one thread—the govern- 
ment’s determination to see that patents 
are not used illegally to limit production | 
or fix prices, and to do this by knock- | 
ing out patent pools and licenses that | 
restrain licensees in any way. 

@ Blueprint for Litigation—The cases | 
pending offer a blueprint for others to 

follow. A month ago, before TNEC Ar- | 
nold said 31 other industries are tabbed | 
for investigations. By this week the fig- | 
ure could be raised to 60. Major question | 
for business is: What industries next? | 
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This strictly functional building was designed 
for Architectural Concrete. Lake County 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Waukegan, Illinois. 


Associated in its design were William Ganster, 


architect, Waukegan, and Offices of W. L. 
Pereira, architect, Chicago. Charles B. Johnson 
and Son, Inc., Chicago, contractor. 


Efficient Structural Design — 
Distinctive Architectural Appearance 


— gel boi with Concrete 


Whatever the purpose of your 
new building, concrete can 
help your engineers and 
architects give it the arrange- 
ment your business needs, 
combined with pleasing 
architectural appearance—at 
low cost. 

An example of concrete’s 
adaptability and beauty is 
shown above. Here the struc- 
tural problem called for 
broad cantilevered balconies 
and large window openings. 


Concrete is problem 
solver, money saver! 


Other buildings may require 
spiral ramps, wide, clear bays 
and other special features. 
Whatever they are, the design 
job is made easier by con- 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 


j 
' organizati« 


through :; 


crete’sreadinesstotake varied 
shapes and forms, its diver- 
sity of surface finishes, its 
firesafety and strength. 

Low upkeep is inherent in 
concrete—and with this 
modern building method 
important savings are made in 
construction time and first cost! 
Reinforced concrete mate- 
rials are readily obtainable. 

Your architect or engineer 
can show you concrete’s ad- 
vantages for your new build- 
ing. Or write us for literature 
sent free on request in the 
U.S. and Canada. See Sweet's 
Catalog, Section 4-49. 


.--Combining architectural and structural 
functions in one firesafe, enduring material 


Dept. A3e-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ind extend the uses of con- 


engineering field work 


KEY 
To 
PROFITS 


SPEED UP , 


You “ SAVE MONEY| 


Vari-Typer’s changeable types 
provide an endless variety of 
types and compact type layouts. 
Many forms, lists, bulletins and 
advertising jobs you are sending 
to the printer can now be accom- 
modated in one-half the time, 
at one quarter the cost on your 

imeograph. On multiple page 
jobs it reduces the number of 
sheets required, cuts running 
time, supplies and postage. 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO 

A handsome portfolio, telling 
the Vari-Typer storywith actual 
samples of Vari-Typer mimeo- 
graph work, is yours free of 
charge and without obligation. 
It tells how you can speed up 
and save money. Send the cou- 


pon now 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


pocererwroer 


Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York,N. Y. 


Pleas: send portfolio, “How You Can 
Profit By Using Vari-Typer.” 
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PLASTIC TWIN 


Meet the Monocoupe Twin Coach, 
the new two-engined “plastic plane” 
which is being built under Vidal 
molded plywood patents (BW —Jan. 
11’41,p36) by Bristol Aircraft Corp., 


new industry in the border city of 


Bristol, Tenn.-Va. The plane was d 

signed by C. W. Bunch, vice-president 
of Monocoupe Aeroplane & Engin 
Corp., which has bought a controlling 
interest in Bristol Aircraft. Plans ar 
afoot for a twin-engined trainer and a 
Vidal-processed naval lifeboat said to 
be resistant to barnacles. 


Pay-Tax Challenge 
Workers at Navy Yard 
defy Philadelphia, reopening 
old fight. War Department tells 
its employees to ignore levy. 


Philadelphia’s prime but profitable 

headache, the 14% city wage tax, started 
throbbing again last week when 26,000 
Navy Yard workers decided not to ante 
up. Their protest, presented to the city 
fathers through the powerful Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard Association, stirred up 
exemption hopes among 30,000 other 
federal workers in the city, especially 
after a War Department notice for 
Quartermaster’s Depot employes to dis- 
regard the tax. 
@ City or Federal?—The incident began 
when the yard workers asked an attor- 
ney, Michael Francis Doyle, whether to 
pay for 1940. ‘They were advised that 
a congressional act providing for imposi- 
tion of taxes on federal employees be- 
came a law only in January, 1941, and 
was not applicable to 1940 incomes. 

Receiver of ‘Taxes Frank J. Willard, 

who estimated the levy would net $17,- 
000,000 for the year and guessed a mil- 
lion too low, gave notice that all city 
residents, servants of Uncle Sam or not, 
must pay. 
@ Single Concession—W illard made one 
minor concession relative to federal em- 
ployees. He said that non-residents em- 
ployed in government-owned buildings 
or reservations were exempt. But he held 
that suburbanites whose federal tasks 
took them outside such buildings or res- 
crvations were taxable. The last in- 
cludes postmen, whose attorney has 
advised them to pay up. 

The War Department ruling, arriving 
on the heels of Willard’s and agreeing 
with Attorney Doyle’s, has stirred up 


the storm again. It may blow the fracas 
into the courts. For other employees, 
the tax is taken out at the source, but 
federal and state workers are required 
to file tax blanks. 

@ Who’s the Boss?—The situation re- 
calls the attempts being made by other 
cities to collect sales-tax levies on de- 
fense contracts despite a government 
ruling (BW —Mar.8’41,p30). 

Since its inception a year ago, Phila- 
delphia’s wage levy has been its most 
troublesome revenue-raising measure. 
‘Test cases, union-sponsored, lost in lo- 
cal courts, then again in the State 
Supreme Court. <A federal court de- 
cided the issue was out of its jurisdic- 
tion. 

e Strikes and Fines—A 9-hour protest 
strike of Postal Telegraph and Cable 
Corp. employees ended in defeat. Howls 
of transit workers were appeased, and 
the city even warned seamen, living and 
paid off in Philadelphia, to kick in their 
share. Seven employers paid $100 fines 
for failure to make payroll deductions. 

Recently the C.1.0., which briefly 
buried the hatchet with A.F.L. to fight 
the measure (BW —Mar.9'40,p36), lost 
another court battle when state em- 
ployes, living or working in the city, 
were adjudged not exempt. 


ILLINOIS DIRECTORY 


Listing more than 7,500 manufac- 
turers, a directory of Illinois firms, 
“Where to Buy—Where to Sell,” has 
just been issued as a result of the 
growing demand for information on 
materials and products of possible use 
in defense production. (Published by 
Manufacturers’ News, 120 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. Price, $15.) For each firm 
listed, there is detailed information as 
to officers, products, and number ot 
employees; in addition to being classi- 
fied by product, entries are also listed 
by location. 
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Freezing Chains 


New Utah law not only | 


taxes existing outlets at $500 
each but levies from $1,000 to 
$5,000 on new outlets. 

Both houses of the Utah legislature 


had passed a chain-store tax bill, in- 
cluding a new “freezing” feature, and 


it lay on Governor Herbert B. Maw’s | 
desk. The question was: Would he sign | 


or veto? 

in some mysterious fashion, the word 
got out last week that the governor 
would veto the bili. Assurances had been 
given “confidentially.” A date was even 
set—this Wednesday—for him to make 
the announcement that would bring 
joy to the chains and gloom to inde- 
pendents. 
e Constitutionality Questioned—Lend- 
ing body to the veto rumor was the fact 
that Utah’s Attorney General, Grover 
A. Giles, had handed in an opinion 
throwing legal doubt on the constitu- 
eae | of the bill. Twenty other states 
have chain-store taxes, and the Utah 
law follows an accepted pattern in im- 
posing a tax, according to the number 
of units in the chain, running up to 
$500 a year on each store. But the At- 
torney General wondered if exemptions 
given to voluntary chains and to appli- 
ance shops operated by public utilities 
wouldn’t impair the law’s validity. 

More important, he was sure that the 
chain-feared “freezing” feature was un- 
constitutional. This section of the Utah 
law, unique and far more drastic than 
that of any other state, provides for an 
additional tax ranging from $1,000 to 
$5,000 a year on all new chain outlets 
opened after July 1 of this year—mak- 
ing future expansion prohibitive. The 
Attorney General said that it “would 
institute an unreasonable and arbitrary 
classification that would not be based 
upon sound principle.” 
e The Blow Falls—So, comforted by 
this opinion, the chains and their public 
relations counsels quietly waited for the 
veto that would come this Wednesday. 
But it didn’t come. Two days before, 
on Monday, Governor Maw signed the 
bill, saying that “though the chain 
stores bring many benefits to the peo- 
le of the state, it seems to me that the 
arm which comes from the elimina- 
tion of locally owned businesses through 
the uncontrolled expansion of chain 
stores is great enough to warrant leg- 
islation designed to control and limit 
their expansion.” 

The shock was considerable. That 
the chains will lose no time in testing 
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Dollars down one hole! 


OrteN a salesman “‘smells 
a rat’’—but this Postage Meter 
salesman actuallysaw one! ...The 
mailroom manager was telling 
him why he didn’t need a Postage 
Meter. His boys were all experts, 
and honest as time clocks. Just 
then a rat scurried across the room, 
bits of colored paper in its mouth 
... When the flooring in the corner 
was pried up, there was a rat’s 
nest, tastefully lined with $62.00 
of unused U.S. postage stamps! 


A Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter is no pied piper— 
but it does exterminate 
stamp losses, leaks and borrowings. 
Not even a rat steals from a Postage 
Meter—because there isn’t any- 
thing to steal! Every Meter stamp 
is a custom job, printed directly on 
the envelope, in any value needed. 
A postmark and small poster 
advertisement are printed—the 
envelope flap is sealed at the same 
time—all in a split second! So 
mailing—letters or parcel post—is 


C79 
(wy 


| 


easier, faster; saves time, postage 
and worry. The Meter does its own 
accounting. And Metered Mail 
moves faster in the postoffice, often 
makes earlier trains. 
The convenience of 
> a Postage Meter, alone, is 
often worth more than its 
cost! And it costs so little today 
that almost any business can prof 
itably use one... Ask our nearest 
office for a demonstration in yours 


...or send the coupon—now! 


... Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
1430 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.... Branches in 
principal cities. Cf. phone directory. In Canada 

Canadian Postage Meters @ Machines Co., Lid 


i 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 

1430 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

O Mail me “The Great Grimblestone Survey” 
0) When may we have a demonstration? 


Company 
Address 
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Huge centrifugal pumps—like this one for Chicago’s water supply—are just one of over 1600 Allis-Chalmers products. 
Big jobs...little jobs...unusual jobs—when you need eng 


CALL IN ALL 


HUGE centrifugal pump to hurl to 
A of water a minute... 
A $1.25 Texrope V-Belt Drive for 
conditioning equipment... 
Both were supplied by Allis-Chalme 
—each carefully engineered to do its jol 
Whatis your problem? Do youneede 
gineering service orequipment foracom 
plete mine...mill...central powerstatio 
A new idea in farming — tractors that work faster... Allis-Chalmers is one of U. S. A.’s The fact is—Allis-Chalmerscan suppl 
cost less! Allis-Chalmers pioneered this and other de- three largest makers of turbines and you with a greater variety of capit 
velopments that have revolutionized power farming. full lines of electrical equipment. goods products than any other man 


IN ANY OF THE ( Go) t 
FOLLOWING FIELDS 


ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


hurl toy 


oracoll 
statio 
n suppl 

capi 
r man 


lis‘Chalmers equipment helps condition air for this $100,000.00 circus gorilla. 


ing service or industrial equipment— 


ALMERS... 


urer in the entire Western Hemisphere! 


ere’s why that’s important to you: 
Dur experience in engineering and 
ding these complete lines of equip- 
t enables us...in cooperation with 
r engineers...to analyze problems in 
ir plant from the viewpoint of your 
ire production process ! 
Dur Cooperative Engineering Service 
sthis experience to work for you. 
y we give you full details? 
is-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


‘ 
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U.S. A.'s largest makers of outboard motors 
use Allis-Chalmers Texrope V-Belt Drives to 
help keep production and maintenance costs low. 


PROBLEMS 
SOLVED _ 


New Sifter Protects $1,000,000 |: 
vestment! To guard famous brand na 
by keeping their product 100% pure, ¢ 
tennial Flouring Mills, Spokane, « 
their new $1,000,000 plant with A 
Chalmers Low-Head Sifters. Bal 
fectioners, food and chemical proc: 
use this sifter to scalp out lumps, el 
foreign matter, and to give a final ch: 
their product. 

The Low- Head requires less powe 
costs practically nothing to maintair 
be installed where space is at a pren 


A Million More Gallons Per Day 
In Pueblo, Col., a new Allis-Chalmers ¢ 
trifugal Pump uses no more power t 
previous pump...yet delivers a million 1 
gallons of water per day! 


5 Years on Suicide Row! This Lo-Ma 
tenance Motor ran perfectly after 5 
ona job where adverse conditions w1 
ed other motors in 60 to 90 days! 


Cuts Costs $17,500 Per Year! P 
capacity stepped up nearly 100%! Co 
gravel cut from 12 to 6 cents per 
$17,500 saved per year! That’s what 
pened when Allis-Chalmers enginee! 
operated with the Koenig Coal andS 
Co., Detroit, to beat a serious prod 
bottleneck in their gravel plant. A 
outlay was held to a minimum. The 
purchase found necessary was an A 
Chalmers Low-Head Vibrating Scre: 
Allis-Chalmers cooperative « 
service, by modernizing the ex 
chines and methcds, did the rest! 


For Money-Saving Equipment 


And Engineering Cooperation 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY 


*» Sence WIE 


* 


ITS 
LOCATION 
SERVICE 
PRESTIGE 
HAVE BEEN 
UNSURPASSED 


* 


TL he 
PALMER 
HOUSE 


CHICAGO 


State « Monroe « Wabash 


Edward T. Lawless 
Manager 


* 
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the constitutionality of the law is a 
foregone conclusion. Chains that do 
no business in Utah will be as eager as 
those that do to see the end of the 
“freezing” feature, for it is the kind of 
| legislative idea that spreads like wildfire 
_ through the dry ranks of independents. 


Grief for Cleaners 


Denver case _ highlights 


rather general disappointment 
in efforts to safeguard prices 
through new state laws. 


Take the cash and let the credit go. 
That in effect was the advice of a dis- 
trict court judge in Denver last week to 
proprietors of the Colfax-Columbine 
Cleaners who had been charged with 
evading Colorado’s new price-fixing reg- 
ulations for the cleaning and dyeing 
trade. 

In the Denver area, the legal price 
for cleaning ladies’ dresses is $1; for 
men’s suits, 75¢. Cash-carry discounts 
of 10% are permitted. Colfax-Colum- 
bine offered, as a spring special, to call 
for and deliver dresses for 64¢ cash, 


“balance when you feel like paying 
The firm’s offer on suits was 49¢ 
with the same credit proposition. 
state administrative board of cle. 
and dyers insisted that the credit 

of the deal was an out-and-out re! 
since the “‘balance”’ was never collec 

@ Many Legal Battles—While a 
porary injunction against Colfax. 
umbine assures stabilized clea 
prices in Denver during the Easter 
son, no one can say how long the siti; 
tion will hold. Ever since the Colo: 
price regulations were put into effc 
about a year ago, officials of the s: 
administrative board and of the clea 
ers’ trade association which backed { 
legislation, have fought side by sid 
many legal battles. 

‘To establish cleaning prices, the state 
board collects operating-expense state 
ments from cleaners in each of the six 
geographical trade areas of Colorado 
The board computes the average proces 
sing cost per suit and adds 6% for 
profit. Minimum wage scales for the 
trade are established by the board for 
each area. As an indication of trade 
conditions in Denver before price-fixing 
went into effect, a survey of operating 
costs of 72% of the cleaners in the city, 
doing $818,000 gross sales annually, 
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A BLAST FOR DEFENSE 


To speed excavation for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority's national defense 
Cherokee Dam on the Holston River, 
30 miles east of Knoxville, Tenn., gov- 
ernment engineers last week set off 62 
tons of explosives to move 450,000 


tons of earth. TVA said it was the 


biggest blast the South had ever seen. 
The dam is being speeded up to catch 
the winter rains of 1941-42, and the 
$36,000,000 project is being built on 
an unprecedented schedule of 20 
months. Much of the power will go 
to the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica’s plants, expanding at Alcoa, 
Tenn., near Knoxville. 
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showed total net profits of all to be | 


approximately $5,000. ; 
e Wisconsin’s Difficulties—Colorado 
has been more successful than most 
other states where price control legisla- 
tion has been tried. Experience in Wis- 
consin, for example, hasn’t been very 
happy. Last December, the state su- 
reme court killed a trade-practice code 
which, although only a year old, was re- 
arded as a model law by not only dry 
cleaners but also barbers, cosmetologists, 
and shoe rebuilders, all of whom came 
under its wage and price-fixing provi- 
sions. With the code no longer func- 
tioning—a new one presumably is being 
drafted for the legislature—Milwaukee 
cleaners are finding it difficult to meet 
cut-rate competition since their union 
contracts, based on a $1 suit-cleaning 
price, has more than two years to run. 
In several large cities throughout the 
nation, unions have been helpful in 
lining up price-cutters in return for 
closed shop agreements. ‘Trouble has 
developed out of many such deals. 
High prices scare away volume, but the 
high wages specified in three- to five- 
year contracts remain in force. Detroit 
cleaners faced with such a situation 
have reduced basic prices from $1.25 to 
§5¢. In Kansas City, where for years a 
tacit understanding between union and 
employers kept suit cleaning prices at 
85¢, prices today start as low as 29¢. 
Given a taste of price control, the 
average dry cleaner likes it. Not so with 
the majority of the allied trades—the 
machinery manufacturers and suppliers 
of naphtha, chemicals, press covers, and 
packaging supplies. Decidedly on the 
spot, the allied tradesmen can only 
smile half-heartedly and keep the cash 
contribution as small as possible when 
they are approached by a delegation of 
cleaners hot after some sort of price con- 
trol legislation. To tell their customers 
bluntly that price control will knock 
volume would be indiscreet, most allied 
tradesmen figure. 
¢ Miami’s Experience—Florida has a 
trade-practice law for the cleaning in- 
dustry that has stood up under court 
test, but its enforcement is far from 
satisfactory to the trade. Despite a rela- 
tive low minimum of 55¢ for suits, eva- 
sions are numerous. The most spectac- 
ular came with the formation of a huge 
cooperative cleaning association in Mi- 
ami, headed by several plant operators. 
Over 30,000 members were recruited 
with promises of low net-cost cleaning. 
All went well until the management 
declared a 100% dividend in the form 
of 30,000 one-dollar credit slips. A 
squabble that developed within the 
board of directors over this exceptional 
generosity was taken to court, which 
held that rebates of cooperatives were 
entirely legal, that the Florida price- 
control law did not apply to co-ops in 
any way. Following this decision the 
entire board of directors resigned. 
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Exclusive features of design, construction 
and engineering have made AMPLICALL 
“first choice’ with thousands of plants, 
factories, offices, institutions and service or- 
ganizations. There is an AMPLICALL System 


for every requirement. 


EDWIN G. LOZANO, Passenger Agent, 
UNITED AIR LINES 


UNITED AIR LINES customer service must be fast 
efficient. It necessitates instant communicatior 
tween passenger agent and al! other departments suc} 
as dispatcher, cargo service, etc., without interrupting 
the work of these departments 


AMPLICALL has provided UNITED AIR LINES with 
quick, efficient and economical communication as 
streamlined and speedy as air travel itself 


If you want to increase the efficiency and productive 
capacity of your personne! with definite savings in time 
and money, send for the facts on AMPLICALL today 


Address Section 2-M 


Bets Instant 5422 sicomingacle Ave. Chi 
A-C-T-1-O-N The es 


Illinors 
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TO BRING PROFITS UP-- 
Get Rid of Dust! 


YOU may not notice his daily wages. BUT—put the amount 
you pay yearly for dust loss in one big check, and you'll be 
staggered by the size of your contribution to the DUST HOG! 


Spoilage of products, damage to machinery, loss of light, 
increased maintenance, inefficient working conditions—are only 
a few of the items on his daily menu. 


4 


T MANUFACTURER f 


CORPORATIO HA 


PANGBORN 


Yet DUST CONTROL is so simple and 
economical the Pangborn way! More 
than 5000 installations in daily operation. 


EXECUTIVES: This complete treatise on “Industrial Dust Contro! Through 
Exhaust Systems” gives you all information you will need to anticipate 


what your solution involves. Send for your copy. 
~ AN BLAST LEANING EQUIPMENT 


2,ERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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THE QUARTERLY MARKET OUTLOOK-— 


For nine months—ever since the collapse of France 
in June, 1940—American industry has been expand- 
ing under the stimulus of national defense. And now, 
as the second quarter of 1941 opens, the country’s 
economic effort enters a new phase—all-out produc- 
tion of actual articles of war (BW—Mar.8’40,p13). 
Regionally, this means that armament centers will 
become the leaders in income gains and retail sales 
potentials. 

For instance, Omaha, Tulsa, the two Kansas Citys, 
Denver, and Wichita, which now are busy building 


new defense plants, will rise head and shoulde: 
above the essentially agricultural Tenth Federal R. 
serve district. (Indeed, as time goes on, contrast 
within Reserve districts may become more dramat: 
than contrasts among districts.) 

Because of the regional distribution of defens 
plants, contracts, and cantonments, it is a pretty saf. 
bet that promotion efforts in the San Francisco, Chi 
cago, and Richmond Reserve districts will be 1 
warded with better-than-average sales gains. On th: 
other hand, increases in sales from current levels in 


61,345 sq. mi 


Formerly, an almost clean-cut distinction 
in trade prospects separated heavy-goods 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts 
consumer-goods 
areas in this district. Now, with ship- 


from the essentially 
building increasing rapidly at many 
coastal points, with 
new plant facilitics, and with shoe, cot- 
ton, and woolen operations slowly rising, 
income gains in the district are becom- 
ing more evenly distributed. As a whole, 
however, armament bulks somewhat less 
than in the nation—partly because the 
government is locating new plants in- 
land whenever possible. 


expansion in the 
metal and machinery trades limited to 


51,886 sq. mi. pop. 17,023,832 


Because aircraft, small arms, engines and 
parts, and other armament lines are im- 
portant, sales prospects are good in the 
central New York State cities running 
from Albany to Buffalo; also in south- 
west Connecticut and Long Island, and 
in many northern New Jersey industrial 
towns. New York City, however, despite 
widespread shipbuilding activity, __re- 
mains essentially the nation’s big finan- 
cial, commercial, and consumer-goods 
manufacturing center; in consequence, 
income will not rise sharply, and perhaps 
will pull over-all district gains down 
below average. As a concentrated metro- 
politan market, however, it is still tops. 


36,846 sq. mi. pop. 7,772,290 


War material industries—shipbuilding, 
aircraft, tanks, ordnance—cluster about 
the southeast corner of this Reserve dis- 
trict. These armament centers—York, 
Lancaster, Bethlehem-Allentown, Cam 
den, Philadelphia, and such nearby 
Philadelphia towns as Ardmore, Ches- 
ter, and Eddystone—show the brightest 
near-term prospects for income improve- 
ment and sales increases. On the other 
hand, the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre anthra- 
cite area, most of the coal-steel centers 
located in the west, and the farming 
areas elsewhere in the Reserve district, 
are not apt to equal the average rate 
of gain of the district as a whole. 


73,424 sq. mi. pop. |1,783,897 


As more and more defense plants come 
into operation during the next quarter, 
the sales emphasis here will continue to 
shift, increasingly, from the coal areas of 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and 
eastern Kentucky, and from the Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, and Wheeling steel 
sections to Cincinnati, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Akron, and Dayton, with their 
aircraft, engine, and parts factories, and 
to shipbuilding centers on Lake Erie. 
Subcontracting—which is more impor- 
tant in this Reserve district than direct 
defense orders are—is apt to lift district 
income gains to at least average levels 
(BW—Dec.28"40,p.26). 


152,316 sq. mi. pop. 12,303,392 


This is the country’s fastest-expanding 
Reserve district (page 38). In Baltimore, 
aviation and shipbuilding are booming; 
in Washington, government employ- 
ment is increasing; at Hampton Roads, 
there’s shipbuilding; in West Virginia 
and Virginia new ordnance and powder 
plants are going up; numerous military 
bases and (especially in the southern 
half) cantonments round out the de- 
fense picture. However, in the Caro- 
linas, cotton textile operations are lim- 
ited by capacity, and agricultural receipts 
from cotton and tobacco are likely to 
lag. Accordingly, intra-district prospects 
are good, but uneven. 


248,226 sq. mi. pop. 12,573,923 


From now on, income gains are apt to 
slow down in this Reserve district, be- 
cause its share in arming the nation will 
be below average. The first wave of new 
jobs in cantonment construction and 
lumbering has passed, and most indus- 
trial plants here are operating to their 
limit. However, sales prospects are excel- 
lent for towns near military bases and 
cantonments, shipbuilding centers, and 
new factory sites. Northern Alabama and 
central Tennessee are getting many na- 
tional-defense industrial developments— 
at Birmingham, Childersburg, Gadsden, 
Sheffield, Lister, Anniston, Alcoa, Nash- 
ville, and Chattanooga. 


er, 
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—A GUIDE TO REGIONAL SALES TRENDS 


the Minneapolis and New York districts will prob- 
ably be somewhat below average. Relative to total 
population, neither the Minneapolis nor the New 
York areas can be regarded as defense hot spots; that 
goes even though New York’s shipbuilding contracts 
run over $650,000,000. 

Though retail opportunities are still large in the 
nation’s basic industrial areas, the cream probably is 
off the rise in steel, non-ferrous metals, coal, lumber, 
and building materials industries, since for the most 
part they are already operating close to capacity. Em- 


ployment in automobile and houschold-appliance 
centers may be hit by priorities, but defense industries 
undoubtedly will snap up available workers. Such 
other consumer-goods industries as shoes, apparel, and 
textiles should tend to improve slowly with national 
buying power. Therefore, centers for the production 
of these goods should be regarded as secondary sales 
spots—after the airplane, shipbuilding, and ordnance 
communities. Agricultural areas are likely to lag 
during the next three months, as the following dis 
trict-by-district analysis indicates. 
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190,513 sq. mi. pop, 19,362,691 


Expanding defense work will contribute 
heavily to increases in district buying 
power, Several aircraft engine, army and 
naval ordnance, tank, small arms, and 
bomber sub-assembly plants will pass 
from the building to the production 
phase during the next few months. Em- 
6 man in such big cities as Detroit, 
ndianapolis, Chicago, and Milwaukee, 
will benefit (in the order named). Prom- 
ising smaller centers are scattered 
throughout the district—Fort Wayne, 
Flint, Burlington, etc. (BW—Dec.25°40, 
p??). Crop prospects are good and 
ivestock prices high; but even so, farm 
income will lag behind urban payrolls. 


i 
194,810 sq. mi. pop. 10,169,418 


The bulk of this district’s new arma- 
ment plants are in and about St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Memphis. In the coming 
months, payrolls will expand sharply in 
these three key industrial areas. For the 
rest of this Reserve district (except for 
miscellaneous small defense towns) pros- 
pects are not especially attractive. Oil 
output is declining, coal mining is hold- 
ing only steady, lumber operations are 
near capacity, and agriculture generally 
will lag behind industry. On_ balance, 
therefore, the area as a whole will be—as 
is its wont—not much better or worse 
than the national average (see the chart 
on page 35). 


480,438 sq. mi. pop. 7,830,931 


Since 1938, income and sales in this 
Reserve district have lagged behind the 
country’s (chart, page 38), largely be- 
cause of drought. But this year, an abun- 
dance of subsoil moisture promises good 
crops, and livestock on the farms has 
increased just at a time when prices are 
remunerative. So, all in all, the agricul- 
tural outlook is better than it has been 
in years. Industrially, the federal govern- 
ment has favored this area with numer- 
ous defense plants; this will tend to 
hoist district income gains nearer the 
national average. Good cities are Omaha, 
Tulsa, the two Kansas Citys, Denver, 
Wichita, and Pueblo. 


is 
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414,004 sq. mi. pop. 5,518,626 


Spring in this area marks a seasonal r 
birth of economic activity. And the out 
look for sales expansion is good, though 
not up to the standards of the defens« 
areas. For, beyond some small shipbuild 
ing, iron and copper mining, the speed 
up in Great Lakes shipping, and one or 
two defense plants in the ‘Twin Cities, 
there is little economic evidence of wide 
spread rearmament so visible in other 
districts. In consequence, despite good 
subsoil moisture, better-than-average crop 
chances, and a rising trend in dairy and 
livestock prices, most sections of this 
agricultural region will lag behind the 
national average. 


: 386,116 sq. mi. pop. 7,734,649 


This agricultural region cannot compete 
in income gains with concentrated de- 
fense areas. However, long-term indus- 
trial expansion is continuing, and live- 
stock and crop prospects are unusually 
good, suggesting a propensity to free 
spending in the next few months—espe- 
cially with soldiers flocking to district 
camps. Though heavy rainfall has in- 
sured subsoil moisture to carry crops 
through the summer, it has held up 
planting, thus shortening the growing 
season (BW—Mar.1'41,p42). All in all, 
sales opportunities are good, with indus- 
trial areas—Fort Worth-Dallas, and the 
Gulf Coast—ranking high. 


683,852 sq. mi. pop. 11,224,767 


This Reserve district, with 8.5°;, of the 
population, is slated to do almost 20% 
of the nation’s shipbuilding, and some 
30% of the nation’s aircraft manufac 
ture. The huge labor force requisite for 
this armament expansion insures a high 
income ranking here. Especially good as 
sales possibilities are the Seattle-Tacoma 
and Los Angeles-San Diego areas, with 
the San Francisco Bay region somewhat 
less so. Many smaller towns, near new 
plants, camps, and shipyards, will show 
rising sales. But, by and large, the inland 
agricultural, mining, and lumber centers 
are apt to fall behind both the district 
and the national averages. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES - 


A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing power in the country’s 12 Federal Reserve Districts 
(1935—37 = 100, adjusted for seasonal) 


9 DISTRICT 1— BOSTON DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK DISTRICT 3 — PHILADELPHIA 
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United States District getting 


THE FIGURES: nat 


District *February tJanuary District *February tJanuary Feb. 1940 all pul 
United States 123.8 122.3 United States 123.8 122.3 110.4 To! 
District |1—Boston 119.8 115.8 District 7—Chicago 127.5 125.8 113.5 
District 2—New York 115.9 115.5 District 8—St. Louis 124.2 122.9 110.2 
District 3—Philadelphia 116.9 115.9 District 9—Minneapolis 121.0 119.4 116.2 you hi 
District 4—Cleveland 125.7 125.3 District 10—Kansas City 112.4 Wt. 104.6 interes 
District 5—Richmond 134.9 131.9 District 11—Dallas 130.1 128.3 115.0 Audie 
District 6—Atlanta 129.7 128.4 District 12—San Francisco 131.7 130.7 114.3 


*Subject to revision. tRevised. 
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All 12 Regional Income Indexes advanced last month. _ points higher than the low of 112.4 for the Kansas City 
The Boston Reserve district was up 4 points in contrast _ Reserve district. Six districts, as the charts clearly show, 
with nominal gains of 0.4 in the New York and Cleveland have been advancing consistently since last summer. 
areas. Richmond, with a gain of 3 points, remained in They are: Cleveland, Richmond, Chicago, St. Louis, 
the national forefront. Its index number of 134.9 is 22.5 Dallas, and San Francisco. 
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lopay is Tuesday. The Committee meets 
Thursday. 

Just as sure as grass is green, Johnson’s going 
to bring his crackpot idea with him. And, just as 
sure as g. i. g., the Old Man will fall for it. Unless 
somebody bats it down! 

The somebody will have to be George. And 
George knows it. 

In other words, this one is a business worry... 
and you’ve had lots of ’em. It’s simply a known 
fact that most any man’s business has a way of 
getting under most any man’s skin. 

... which turns up one of the best known of 
all publishing facts: 

To make a magazine strong, you have to make 
it important to its readers. To make it important, 
you have to mold it to some absorbing reader- 
interest. You have to build a combination of 
Audience and Magazine that meshes like two 


perfect gears ... like the movements of a fine 
watch . . . like Management and Business W eek. 

Having done that, you'll have a magazine 
that’s different from its fellow publications. 
You'll have a magazine with more strength, more 
power than those built along more general lines. 
A magazine whose editorial and advertising pages 
both deal with the same thing. . . that one ab- 
sorbing interest of its readers. 

And ... chances are... your magazine will 
then carry more advertising directed to your kind 
of reader than any other magazine of any kind. 
Advertising-wise, it will hold first place like the 
thoroughbred it is . 
’em all... 

Like Business Week! 


. . like the champion of 


UP—First two months of ’41 show Business Week: with a gain of 53 
advertising pages. Nearly five times that of any other general 
business magazine! 
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If You Hauen’Z been 


Riding the Modern 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN 


.»+ You've Been Missing 

Relax in one of the deeply cush- 
ioned, individually reclining seats on 
the deluxe coaches of the modern, 
completely air-conditioned Norfolk 
and Western passenger trains—oper- 


ating between the Midwest and the 
Virginias and Carolinas, 


Eat in the cheerful, spotiess dining 
cars. Sleep in the slumber-inviting 
sleeping cars. 


On these fine trains, cares melt 
away—there’s no dirt or soot to soil 
your clothes; no jolting or swaying, 
for cars roll swiftly over a smooth, 
solid roadbed; no crowding, for there’s 
plenty of room to stretch your legs. 
You arrive rested . . . ontime! Go 
the modern way . . . by train. 


NORFOLK coed 
WESTER 
alway 
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BIG WIND 


With its 50-ton rotor removed for 
shipment, there is room for a truck in 
the core of the 40,000-hp. Westing- 
house motor which will drive the 16- 
blade fan to produce 400-mph. winds 
in the new wind tunnel at the Army’s 
Wright Field in Ohio. Construction 


on the apparatus proceeded last week- 
end after a 17-day interruption caused 
by an A.F.L. building trades union 
strike against C.I.O. workmen. What 
was the defense program’s most irti- 
tating jurisdictional dispute petered 
out after an Army ultimatum either 
to resume work or have the job turned 
over to civil service workers. 


Distillers on Spot 


Virginia's call for bids on 


full whisky line to be sold 
under own brands overshad- 
ows industry’s other worries. 


Last week, at a public hearing in 
Washington, the liquor industry pro- 
tested as predicted (BW—Mar.8’41,p48) 
against the Alcohol Tax Unit's effort to 
reduce the minimum legal alcoholic con- 
tent of whisky from 40% to 30% to 
meet tax-evading competition of low- 
proof, low-price Southern moonshine. 

This week, the alternative advanced 
by one of the Southern “monopoly” 


states made the cut-proof proposal seem 
downright attractive by contrast. Col. 


R. McCall Bullington, Virginia Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Board member 
in charge of merchandising, formally re- 
quested distillers to bid on a full line 
of whiskies to be sold under brand 
names exclusive to Virginia, with the 
board ready to furnish a suitable brand 
name of its own if distillers should have 
none available. 
@ Nothing for Advertising—Distillers 
were cautioned not to include any adver- 
tising expense in their bids, either na- 
tional or local, and no sales expenses of 
any character. Personal solicitation was 
discouraged; the board said it was inter- 
ested only in securing the “‘very best mer- 
chandise at the lowest possible prices.” 
Private brands are not new in the 
liquor business, nor are private monop- 
oly brands. The state of Washington 
has long bought wines and liquors in 
bulk, rectified and bottled them under 
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cial labels. But distillers see in the 
\ \rgimia situation a serious threat to | 
the stability of nationally-advertised | 
bands in all 17 monopoly states, a mar- | 
kt selling $300,000,000 worth of dis- | 
tiled spirits a year, nearly a third of the | 
national total. | 
e Bootleg Competition—Since Virginia | 
compounded the federal tax increase of 
jast July with a simultaneous increase of 
10% in the state mark-up, the boot- 
legger has cut in on Virginia's liquor 
“monopoly.” 

Last December, Virginia got distillers 
to supply whisky brands at the lowest 
yxermissible alcoholic content of 40%, 
and backed federal officials in the move 


250 Cool Drinks 
Jor less than T°" 


... It’s almost unbelievable—so 
much cool water for only 1¢! 


...-That’s my main 
reason for buy- 
ing this new 
Frigidaire cooler! 


to reduce the legal minimum to 30%. 
At the same time, Virginia cut the 
mark-up on cheap brands from 50% to 
334%, a move which distillers of higher- 
priced brands protested vigorously. 

e What Distillers Fear—With bootleg- | 
ging burgeoning since the 334% defense 
tax increase last year and further defense 
taxes in prospect, distillers fear a rapid 
spread of cheap unadvertised private 
brands from Virginia to the other mo- 
nopoly states. With lower costs, lower 
proofs, and lower markups, monopoly 
state brands could easily take a large 
share of the monopoly state market away | 
from nationally-advertised brands. 

It is extremely unlikely that distillers 

and rectifiers would refuse to supply 
such brands since small factors are eager | 
for such opportunities and big factors 
dare not displease such important buy- 
ers, regardless of consequences. 
e Manufacturing Threat—If the indus- 
try did present a united front against 
the further encroachment of state mo- 
nopolies on the liquor business implicit 
in state brands, complete monopolies 
might conceivably result. All of the 
monopoly states monopolize wholesaling 
and retailing—except Wyoming, which 
wholesales only—and several have au- 
thority in their organic laws to distill, 
rectify, bottle, and otherwise engage in 
the production end. 

The rest could probably get such au- 
thority if the distillers were to force a 
showdown. With several of the “open” 
states flirting with the monopoly idea, 
distillers would be foolhardy to pre- 
cipitate a movement that might even- 
tually wipe them out. 
¢ Compromise Sought—l'o keep the 
Virginia request from becoming a trend, 
distillers are preparing their best argu- 
ments for a compromise at the monop- 
oly administrators’ midyear meeting in 
Mobile, Ala., Mar. 31. Biggest sacrifice 
they are discussing is giving up the fight 
against the “Des Moines warranty,” on 
which they had planned a final walkout 
before Virginia’s bombshell exploded. 

The Des Moines warranty is unique 
in relations between state buying agents 
and manufacturers. Stemming from the 


1937 conference of 14 monopoly admin- 


istrators’ National Alcoholic Beverage | 
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Completely New 
Frigidaire Water Coolers offer 
you Meter-Miser Economy! 


For plenty of cool water at extremely low cost, 
call in Frigidaire—the company with over a bi/- 
lion dollars worth of refrigeration experience! 

The result of this vast experience is the eco- 
nomical new Frigidaire Meter-Miser mecha- 
nism, now available in five new coolers. In 
addition, new Frigidaire water coolers have 
Magic Action Bubbler, compact size, optional 
foot pedal at slight extra cost, attractive design, 
temperature selection control, and many other 
features. Phone nearest Frigidaire Water Cooler 
Dealer for demonstration! Or write Frigidaire 
Commercial and Air Conditioning Division, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, O. 


Meet the Meter-Miser, simplest 
refrigerating mechanism ever built 


Here is the amazing Meter-Miser, result 
of Frigidaire’s great refrigeration ex- 
perience. Proven economical and dependable in over 
24 million Frigidaire refrigerators and water coolers. 
Quiet, efficient, permanently sealed and oiled. Pro- 
tected for 5 years against service expense. See it today! 


Economical Frigidaire Water Cooler 
For Average Size Offices 
*Supplies 250 4 oz. drinks for less 
than 1¢, basedon 3¢K WH. Cools 
3 gallons per hour from 80° to 
50° in an 80° room. Also a com 

plete line of other models 


CAUTION! Ic isn't a genuine Frigidaire 
unless it bears the Frigidaire nameplate! 


Call in the Expert 


Call in Frigidaire 


The Greatest Name in Refrigeration 
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SKILSAW ELECTRIC TOOLS 


MAKE AMERICA'S HANDS 


grind down costs... 


with SKILSAW 
DISC SANDERS! 


From coarsest grinding to finest polishing 
—whatever surfacing you do in your plant 
—you'll do it better and quicker with 
SKILSAW DISC SANDERS. You'll be 
amazed how many jobs they can make 
more rofitable—they’ll remove fins and 
scale from castings, grind down raised 
and spot welds, file down raised joints. . . 
sand rough surfaces for finishing, buff 
finished surfaces for gloss . . . and in every 
case, they'll save hours of labor and dol- 
lars of cost! 

SKILSAW DISC SANDERS are used in 
every industry on flat, concave and con- 
vex surfaces of wood, metal, stone, tile 
and compositions. They can be fitted with 
a wide variety of accessories like grinding 
wheels, wire brushes, polishing bonnets 
and sanding discs for specific applications. 
Your distributor will gladly Seep 
them for you on your own work 


ae Ss 


yoy snus one jae ony pn aaa 
anes a pb ns BENCH cnene . noen sam SANDERS 


Built by SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of 
hardware and industrial supplies. 
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Control Association in Des Moines, it 
is a sales-contract clause providing that 
when liquor is sold to the state “the 
case price represents the lowest base 
price offered any state or any other type 
or class of purchaser for this same mer- 
chandise FOB distillery.” 

@ Out of the Check—When special ad- 
vertising offers, closeouts, and “confi- 
dential” discounts to license state pack- 
age stores made by distillers become 
known, the states promptly deduct a 
corresponding rebate from the next 
check in payment for liquor. Although 
the distillers have only lost about $100,- 
000 a year so far, reports are persistent 
that two companies are now being asked 
for nearly $1,000,000 by N.A.B.C.A. 
members because of deals they gave to 
package stores in New York City’s win- 
ter-long price war. 

Balkers are confronted with a boy- 
cott by the monopoly states and the 
companies, therefore, have kept up the 
appearance of complying with the war- 
ranty while searching desperately for a 
way to escape. 


NEW BUSINESS 


@ Movie House for Business—The big 
headache for sponsors of industrial films 
has been the finding of audiences. 
Schools, clubs, and small-time theaters, 
glad of any hand-out, have been the 
principal outlets. One possible answer 
to the problem has turned up with the 
formation of the National Documentary 
Theater Company, Inc., in New York 
City. Backed by an unnamed film exec- 
utive, the company has leased an empty 
theater on 45th Street, in midtown 
Manhattan, with a seating capacity of 
542. Afternoon shows will be free, but 
the public will have to get tickets 
through the companies sponsoring the 
films—this, to eliminate the liberal 
sprinkling of undesirable benchwarmers 
which has graced similar showings in 
the past. Conpanies whose films are 
shown will be charged around 1¢ a reel 
per person, for which they may also get 
a chance to do a little exhibiting in the 
lobby. Evening shows will be unspon- 
sored documentary films, with an admis- 
sion price of about 25¢. Opening is ten- 
tatively scheduled for next week with 
films backed by a major trade associa- 
tion and a company in the automotive 
field reportedly on the first bill of fare. 
If the idea clicks in New York, it may 
spread to other cities. 

e@ Nylon Umbrella—One of the most- 
touted characteristics of nylon is its 
resistance to water. Which makes it a 
natural for umbrellas. Polan, Katz & 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., manufacturer of 
rainware, now has a nylon umbrella on 
the market. Retailing at $4.00, the um- 
brella is already on sale in the New 
York area, and will become available in 
the rest of the country as fast as Polan, 
Katz can make deliveries. 
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Television Stalled? 


Government agency now 
eager for industry to go ahead, 
but, because of defense, RCA and 
other interests aren't so anxious. 


Television may find itself behind 
the economic eight-ball for the diira- 
tion of the emergency. The Fedcral 
Communications Commission, which 
set television back on its heels on Mar 
23, 1940, by rescinding a_ previous 
“green light” order, would like to have 
the new radio medium start full-blast. 
But the industry, worried about defense 
and material short: ages already showi ng 
up, isn’t so eager these days. 

At hearings concluded Monday, in 
dustry witnesses agreed on a new 525 
line image, 30 frames interlaced, in 
lieu of the previously recommended 
441-line image, but many were not san 
guine about full-blown operation soon, 
even if FCC should permit full com- 
mercialization. 

For example, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, for- 
mer FCC chief engineer and now chief 
engineer of RCA Research Laboratories, 
told the commission that his company, 
which had invested some $12,000,000 in 
experimentation, now preferred to wait 
until the industry as a whole was ready 
e Why the Change?—Heretofore, RCA 
has been recognized as the No. 1 pro 
moter of television, and the Jolliffe state- 
ment induced considerable trade specu- 
lation about the reasons for RCA’s shift 
of attitude. Some said that RCA now 
had all it could do to keep up with its 
defense contracts. Others argued that 
RCA didn’t want to risk burning its 
fingers again as it did a year ago when 
FCC, in canceling its order for the lim- 
ited commercialization of television, 
charged that RCA had tried to use this 
authorization to “freeze” television at 
its 1940 level by exploiting the sale of 
receiving sets. Still others read into the 
Jolliffe statement the suggestion that 
RCA didn’t propose to present a full 
schedule of NBC television shows again 
unless the commission compelled other 
licensees in the New York area—CBS 
and DuMont, for example—to go on 
the air. 

In the past, RCA men have quietly 
complained about being forced to bear 
the whole cost of developing a televi 
sion audience in New York—an audience 
which other broadcasters might later 
tap at no expense—but these complaints 
have not been so common the last six 
months, and the trade assumes that as 
long as the pressure of its defense ob- 
ligations continues, RCA will be just as 
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happy if the competition doesn’t force 
the television issue. 

e (BS Waiting Game—As far as Co- 
Jumbia is concerned, RCA apparently 
docsn’t have to worry, for the CBS pol- 
icy has always been one simply of being 
prepared to meet the issue when it 
arrives. Lacking a receiver-manufactur- 
ing afhliate which might stand to make 
a ready profit on television, CBS is 
faced only with heavy expense during 
the 5- or 10-year development period 
when sales of television time to adver- 
tisers are likely to fall woefully short of 
actual broadcasting costs. 

e What It Costs—As regards the mini- 
mum program schedule which broad- 
casters would be required to meet under 
full commercialization, A. H. Morton, 
NBC vice-president, suggested that FCC 
set the limit at 10 hours a week instead 
of the contemplated 30, in view of the 
present high costs of television, which 
he summarized as follows: 

At NBC the average hourly program 
cost ran to $971.50. 

For a weekly schedule of 10 to 15 
hours, a staff of 6] engineers, 27 pro- 
gram people and 6 administrative per- 
sons, or 94 in all, was required at NBC. 

Preparation of a one-hour dramatic 


production takes 40 to 80 hours of re- 
hearsal, the last two or three days of 
which should be in the studio itself, 
with lights, cameras, scenery and prop- 
erties. 

A 30x 50 studio, properly equipped, 
costs $120,000. 

For outside pickups, at least two sets 
of mobile equipment would be neces- 
sary at a cost of about $40,000 for each 
mobile unit. 

For transmission of film, at least two 
projectors for 35 mm. film ($10,000 
each) and two for 16 mm. ($2,000 
each) would be needed. 


Metal-Conserver 


Saving of as much as 65% 
in tin for tin plate and zinc for 
galvanized steel is claimed for 
corronizing process. 


Recent restrictions on zinc, tin, and | 
nickel give new point to last summer's | 


flurry of excitement about “corronizing.” 
Standard Steel Spring Co. developed 
this plating process, and claims that in 


SIX THOUSAND HORSES 


Even more powerful than the fast- 
freight, diesel-electric locomotives 
which Electro-Motive Corp. has built 
for Santa Fe (BW —Mar.8'41,p22), 
are the 6,000-hp. diesel-electrics which 
E-M has turned out for the crack 
Chicago-Pacific Coast streamliners, 
“City of Los Angeles” and “City of 
San Francisco.” Both engines passed 
road tests with flying colors last week. 
When the new locomotives go into 
service this summer they will pull new 
18-car trains which are being built by 
the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
Railroads operating the trains—under 
cooperative agreements—are the Chi- 
cago and North Western, the Union 
Pacific, and the Southern Pacific. The 
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engines have an over-all length of 209 | 


ft., are 15 ft. high, weigh 945,000 Ib. 
Under normal operating conditions, 
they will be refueled every 500 miles. 
Each engine boasts over a dozen of 
the latest safety devices and operat- 
ing mechanisms, including: an elec- 
tric “hot box” alarm; intercommuni- 


cating telephone service for the engi- | 
neer and members of the train crew; a | 
safety wheel flange, which in case of | 
derailment of a wheel guides the en- | 
gine’s truck along the track; a control | 


which automatically stops the engines 
if there is any failure in lubricating oil 


pressure; a “Mars” headlight which | 


throws an oscillating beam, visible for 
a quarter of a mile on either side of 
the track, that acts as a warning to 
anyone near the railroad right of way. 


Motor Truck 
Stood Idle 


thr and 55 min. 


And You Can 
Put Your Finger 
Right On It! 


What does it cost when your motor 
truck stands idle somewhere for an 
hour and 55 minutes? It costs pretty 
close to $8.00! That's plenty, we'd say. 


One thing is certain, you never realize 
it until you SEE it. And when you see 
it in chart form (like the Servis Recorder 
chart above) then, we repeat, you can 
put your finger right on those delays; 
and then you'll know what to do, all 
right! 
A Truck Can Easily Waste 
$500 a Year! 


Why allow it, when the Servis Recorder 
can prevent these costly delays? All 
you need is a screwdriver —why, you 
could nail this Servis Recorder on your 
truck, and it will automatically give 
you every day this “picture” of the 
work your truck 
did during the past 
24 hours —the heavy 
marks on the chart 
registering the truck 
at work and the spaces 
in between showing 
when it was idle. 


And besides getting a 
THE real day’s work out of 
each truck, youcorrect 


SeaviS such abuses as Speed- 
RECORDER ing, Overtime, Night 
oo. Work, ec, Send for 

Keeps Trucks Busy” the whole story. The 


coupon brings it. 
THE SERVICE 
RECORDER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for it 
\ TODAY! 


THE SERVICE RECORDER CO., 
1373 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send us, without obligation "10 Ways 
of Getting More Work out of Motor Trucks.” 
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many commonly-used products as high 
as 65% of the tin and zinc required 
respectively for tin plating and galvan- 
izing can be saved. For example, hot- 
dipped tin plate that averages 24 oz. of 
tin per base box is said to be bettered by 
corronized plate using only 8 oz. per 
base box. 

Drawback, until nickel becomes more 
plentiful, is that the process requires a 
small quantity of nickel to supplant the 
relatively large quantity of tin or zinc 
that is saved. 

@ How It’s Done—Stcel to be corronized 
is first cleaned in the ordinary manner. 
Next it is very thinly electroplated with 


FIGHTING FRONT 


nickel (as thin a layer as .00003 in. 
serves for many uses). A layer of tin or 
zinc, whichever finish is required, is 
electroplated on the nickel. Then the 
plated steel is subjected to a special 
heating process that varies according to 
the particular application to which the 
material is to be put. The materials thus 
produced are claimed to have soldering 
and forming qualities as good as, and in 
most instances better than, coatings of 
either zinc or tin alone. 

@ Resistant Quality—Corronized coat- 
ings can be applied effectively in thick- 
nesses up to a heavy plate, and the thick- 
nesses can differ on the two sides of a 


— 


Goggles are an indispen- 
sable ally in the battle to 
reduce losses from eye in- 


juries, but goggles alone are not the answer. Your responsi- 
bility is to provide goggles that give comfortable protection to 
assure their being worn. WILLSON Industrial Goggles, with 
flat Super-Tough lenses, are uniformly toughened for pro- 


tection and accurately ground to assure undistorted vision. 
WILLSON protective equipment is used in every important 


industry. A WILLSON Safety Service Representative will show 


aw 
till 


+ 


ey 


- 


Style DCS0O 
(combination 
welding and 
chipping goa- 
an is one of 
more than 300 
different styles 
of WILLSON 
Gogales de- 
signed for 
every conceirv- 
ableindustrial 
use and con- 
dition. 


you the advantages of WILLSON 
equipment without obligation. 
Writeforcompleteinformation. 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS « HELMETS e GAS MASKS 
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sheet. Or, one side can be platc 
other left bare. A corronized sur 
claimed to resist corrosion mor 
tively than most other plates yet 
oped at or near the cost. ; 

@ What Sears Found—An interest 
plication of the process—to wire s 
gets big space display in Sears, Ri: 
& Co.’s current catalog. The Sea 
ing laboratory gives new products 
ough going-over before they mal 
book, and it is notoriously tough t 
vince. Catalog claims are contro] 
technical findings. 

Sears says corronized zinc 

screen is superior to galvanized, w! 
listed at 80% of the price; also that 
ronized is in many respects bette 
bronze, guaranteed for 25 year 
priced just double. These claims, 
tional for the catalog, are backed 
with a 15-year guarantee on corronize 
wire, and followed with the parenthet 
ical comment, “You will probably neve: 
have to replace it in your lifetime.’ 
@ Seeking Other Products—Entire out 
put of corronized screen of the manufa 
turer licensed for this type of product 
now goes to Sears. Buyers for Sears 
have been scouring the markets for othe: 
corronized products of types exposed t 
corrosion, so that they might be sold 
with guarantees to withstand abnorma 
punishment in milkhouse, barn, o1 
home. 

S.S.S. Co. has licensed thus far onl 
manufacturers that can be expected to 
use its process on a large scale. Its li 
censees, besides Sears, include: Amer 
ican Chain, Carnegie-Illinois, Outboard 
Marine & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh Steel, 
Republic, Robertshaw Thermostat Co., 
Wheeling Steel, Youngstown Shect & 
Tube, and Hanover Woven Wire Co. 
e@ Standard Solutions—General  undcr- 
standing is that the process can be ap 
plied by any well-equipped electroplat 
ing shop. Standard solutions, and meth 
ods in general practice, are used. ‘Ihe 
difference is principally in technique 
One advantage claimed is that in tin 
corronizing, reclaimed tin anodes can 
be used just as successfully as virgin 
Straits tin. 

' ‘The licensor says that relatively minor 
changes would be required to shift the 
facilities of many a big-league steel mill 
from electrolytic tin plating to corron 
izing, and that cost of the change-over 
would be relatively small. Plants cited 
in this class are Weirton’s Steubenville, 
Crucible’s Midland, and Carnegie-lIli 
nois’ Gary. 

®@ Corronized Sheets—Present U.S. tin 
plate requirements probably could—in 
the event of possible stoppage of tin 
imports—be replaced within six months 
with corronized tin plate. Republic Stee! 
began production of corronized nickel 
zinc sheets at Monroe, Mich., several 
months ago. 

Nickel tin corronized sheets have ap- 
proximately the same appearance as the 
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TAPE SPEEDS RIVETING 


Long used by painters to keep stripes 
straight on automobiles, industrial 
tape is now. speeding the setting of 
tighter rivets in planes. Rivet holes 
are held in alignment by sheet-metal 
clamps that look like collar buttons in 
the picture. Then rivets are inserted 
in the holes and covered over with 
strips of industrial adhesive to hold 
heads straight for the riveter, who 
drives them home through the tape. 


conventional hot-dip products. Indica- 
tions are that corronized will be priced 
lower than the conventional tin plate 
because of the smaller tonnage of strate- 
gic metals used. 


COTTON INSULATION 


. Almost before the ink dried on last 
week’s announcement that Reynolds 
Metals Co., of Richmond, Va., is 
bringing out building insulation made 
of fire-resistant cotton, the company an- 
nounced a plastic finish for packaging 
papers to replace much of its own alu- 
minum foil, which hereafter may not 
be as widely available because of pri- 
ority restrictions on aluminum (see story 
on page 18). 

The cotton insulation, to be known 
as Reyn-O-Cell, is flame-proofed by a 
process developed under the sponsor- 
ship of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to help use up the perennial 
cotton surplus. It will be marketed in 
blanket-form rolls of various widths and 
thicknesses with or without asphalt- im- 
pregnated paper backing or reflective 
aluminum-foil backing. Markets include 
not only the growing building field, but 
refrigeration, automotive sound condi- 
tioning, and naval construction. 


It isn’t always the big 


problems, in building a major unit, that slow up 


production .. . it’s the minor parts that consume 
man-hours and machine-hours . . . cause delays and 
interrupt the work cycle. 

That’s why nationally-known manufacturers de- 
pend on the Twin Dise Clutch Company for their 
clutches. They recognize the value of Twin Disc’s 
23 years of specialized clutch experience. They know 
it pays to buy from a dependable source of supply. 
They realize that the name Twin Disc stands for 
proved clutch performance, long life, simple, one- 
point adjustment... that a Twin Dise Clutch adds 
to the salability of an engine . . . a machine tool 
.+. a drilling rig or a power shovel. 

If you build your own clutches, why not compare 
your clutch performance and its cost with standard 
units built by the Twin Dise Clutch Company? 
Blue-prints and engineering data on request, 


Upper Lert: Twin Disc Power 
Take-off standard on most indus- 
trial power units. 


Center: Twin Dise Machine 
Tool Clutch used by 90 per cent 
of the members of the Machine 
Tool Builders Association. 


Lower Lert: Twin Disc Hy- 
draulic Torque Converter for log- 
ging machinery, cranes, and oil 
well drilling equipment. 

Lower Center: Twin Dise Ma- 
rine Reverse and Reduction Gear 
for all types of boats using 40 hp 
to 200 hp. 


Ricut: Twin Disc Heavy-duty Clutch for power 
shovels, drilling rigs, and road machinery, 


core oe 


® Compound from Scrap—“Reynolds TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, 1365 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 
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What's the 


SOLUTION to the 
SHORT-TRAVEL LIFT PROBLEM? 
LO 


@ The hoisting problem that requires a travel 
of one foot to three floors can be eco- 
nomically and efficiently solved by the 
HOLLISTER - WHITNEY ELECTRO. 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. 


The advantages of the hydraulic hoist are both 
economical and operative . . . no costly penthouse 
. . « low installation cost . . . maximum utilization 
of space .. . lifting force directly under load .. . 
costly load bearing members eliminated . . . 
adaptable to existing power source . . . power con- 
sumption only during lifting operation . . . fewer 
operating parts . . . long, trouble-free life . . . 
low maintenance cost. All this, combined in an 
Electro-Hydraulic hoist, custom-made to your in- 
dividual requirements, make it the lowest cost-per- 
haul lift obtainable. 


The comprehensive experience of HOLLISTER- 
WHITNEY Engineers in diversified fields qualifies 
them to advise you on your particular problem. 
This advice costs you nothing .. . it may save you 
money ag it has hundreds of others. WRITE US TO- 
DAY on your load lifting problem .. . we will be 
glad to solve it for you. 


HOLLISTER-WHITNEY CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


MAKERS OF PRECISION ELEVATORS 
FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


As APPLIED by G.E. 


G-E Textolite plastics are used only 
when they accomplish a better or 
more economical job than other 
materials. To determine this, G-E 
application engineers make a thor- 
ough study of the function and 
mechanism of the customer’s prod- 
uct and apply their knowledge of 
plastics to the application of a 
molded or adnate Textolite part. 
The General Electric Plastics De- 
partment is engaged in all phases of 
the plastics Naam. sees Yond, ean 
engineering, designing, styling, 
mold making, molding and lami- 
nating. It operates plants in Pitts- 
field, Mieskien, Lynn and Fort 
Wayne; sales offices in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Phil- 
adelphia, Rochester, Meriden, Lynn 
and Fort Wayne. 
PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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| Plastic Finish” for packaging is made 


by coating highly calendered paper with 
an aluminum powder compound recov- 
ered from scrap metal. A covering of 
clear or colored plastic binds and pro- 
tects it. The new material is not offered 
to replace aluminum foil in containers 
for coffee, tea, dehydrated soups, and 
other products easily contaminated. 


ENRICHED YEAST 


While millers have been working on 
ways and means of enriching their eer 
with vitamins and minerals to bring 
them up to new government standards 
for enriched bread (BW—Mar.15’41, 
p70), it appears that Standard Brands, 
Inc., of New York, has been working 
on a high-vitamin yeast with which 
bakers, home and professional, can use 
their old standby unenriched white 
flours without sacrifice of any of the 
vitamins. The result is Fleischmann’s 
Hi-B, Enriched Yeast—not to be con- 
fused with plain Hi-B, yeast, because 
the new one contains nicotinic acid and 
iron in addition to B, (thiamin chlo- 
ride). 

With 14% of this yeast in the bread 
formula, the resultant loaves will satisfy 
the government’s primary enriched 
bread requirements. With 2% of the 
same plus 6% of non-fat milk solids, 
resultant white loaves will contain whole 
wheat levels of vitamin B,, B, (ribo- 
flavin), nicotinic acid, calcium, and iron. 

Used for the first time in the experi- 
mental work leading up to the new 
yeast was a new vitamin-assaying appa- 
ratus developed by Standard Brands 
which determines the B, content in 
bread or other foods in a few hours. 


ALUMINUM WELDER 


Just as the Machine ‘Tool & Progress 
Exposition opened in Detroit this week, 
Progressive Welder Co., of the same 
city, announced a new high speed proc- 
ess for spot-welding aluminum alloy in 
almost any thickness from thin sheets to 
} in. Skeptical observers immediately 
pointed out that welds made by this 
process still had to be subjected to com- 
prehensive tests for vibration, corrosion, 
etc., before spot-welded aluminum air- 
craft takes the air. Optimists argued 
that welds made by the process show a 
better than 100% margin over govern- 
ment requirements and that spot-welded 
stainless steel planes have been success- 
fully flown. They also point out that 
spot welding might solve a mean de- 
fense production problem, for instan- 
taneous spot welds could short-cut the 
tedious job of drilling, inserting, and 
heading rivets—450,000 of them—in a 
heavy bomber. Meanwhile, it is under- 
stood that both Ford Motor Co., De- 
troit, and Standard Aluminum Co., 
Chicago, are working on new aluminum 
welding processes of their own. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Non-Curling Carbon 


If you want to test the ability of ‘he 
new Dawn Curlproof Carbon Pape: t 
lie flat under adverse conditions, p 
a sheet of it on a hot radiator and t}): 
transfer it to the cold top of a desk 
the equally cold platen of a typewrit 
Old ‘Town Ribbon & Carbon Co., 75 
Pacific St., Brooklyn, manufactures ; 
in such a way that the pull of the carb: 
face during temperature and humidity 
changes is balanced. 


Tank Filler 


Hooked to the intake manifold tem- 
porarily, not permanently like a vacuum 
windshield wiper, the new JimKen Ay 
tomatic Vacuum pump will fill the fue! 


tanks of trucks, tractors, and other auto 
motive vehicles direct from a_ barrel 
The pump is placed in the filler open 
ing, and the engine started. When th« 
tank is full, an automatic shut-off prc 
vents over-filling. As made by Leftwich 
Wilson, Inc., Lubbock, Tex., the outfit 
can also be used for filling barrels with 
water direct from springs and rivers. 


Adjustable-Speed Drive 


By utilizing a new series circuit, West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, cuts down the number (and 
cost) of units in the new Westinghouse 
Adjustable-Speed A-C Drive to five: (1) 
a single-unit motor-generator set; (2) 
a d-c series motor coupled to the driven 
load; (3) a rheostat in parallel with the 
series field of the generator to control 
variable driving speeds at constant 
torques; (4) an across-the-line starter for 
the motor-generator; (5) a pushbutton 
station. Optional features include 
“inching” and dynamic braking. The 
drive is available only as a complete 
outfit in ratings from | to 15 hp. with 
a speed range from 175 to 1,750 rpm. 


Loose Leaf Covers 


Plastic Loose Leaf Covers for sales 
books and other records are the newest 
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tions to the line of S & D Loose 
eit Co., 429 N. San Pedro St., Los 
Anceles. Since they are molded of 
gh, black Durez, they won’t show 


dirt, won't dog-ear, split, or crack. Illus- 
trated are 44 x 9-in. covers for a meter- 
ieader’s daily reports. 


Polaroid Vectographs 


When you used to put grandmother’s 
stereoscope to your eyes to see pictures 
in the three dimensions of height, 
width, and depth, you placed pairs of 
pictures in the wire holder. Now, with 
the new Polaroid 3-D Vectographs, two 
shots are superimposed in such a way 
that a pair of light-polarizing spectacles 
is all you need for the stereoscopic 
effect. Both prints and transparencies 


are available—and eventually movies to | 


be run in standard projectors. Polaroid 
Corp., 730 Main St., Cambridge, Mass., 
supplies all materials for making and 
viewing Vectographs. 


Decarbonizer 


To simplify the job of cleaning and 
decarbonizing pistons, carburetors, diesel 


injectors and pumps, oil burner parts, | 


aluminum kitchen ware, etc., the Cur- 
tan Corp., Dowling Bldg., Malden, 
Mass., now packs a wire-mesh dunker 
with each new can of “Hydro-Sealed” 
Gunk Compound. Defense uses include 
the decarbonizing of antiaircraft and 
machine gun mechanisms in the field. 
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Svcs 800 


...gets more 


fluorescent 
light! 


eco with IVANHOE 
“50 FOOT CANDLER” 
RLM Gwitinwone Wrroway 
FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING SYSTEM 


this profitable 


Specifications for bids on 2,000 indi- 
vidual fluorescent units had already 
been issued. Then engineers on this 
important new plant* discovered their 
lighting job could be handled more 
efficiently and economically with 
IVANHOE “SQ FOOT CANDLERS”. Very 
next day entire electrical work was 
done over—new estimates made up. 
These called for a minimum of 30 
foot candles maintained —5S foot 
candles more than originally planned. 
They got this greater illumination and 
along with it a net saving of $8,000! 


Find out what Ivanhoe Fluorescent 
“50 Foot Candler” can do for YOU 
Many similar case studies* in our 
files prove beyond a doubt that 
IVANHOE “50 FOOT CANDLER” can be 
your best-paying fluorescent lighting 
investment today. No equipment du- 


*Names and details released in confidence om request. 


THE 


MILLER 


MERIDEN, 


Well-known manufacturer’ receives 


double - benefit! 


plicates it because it is mot a lighting 
fixture. It is a lighting system .. . the 
first RLM Continuous Wireway 
Fluorescent Lighting System provid- 
ing new higher levels of illumination 
at economical cost. Write for new 
“50 FOOT CANDLER” Bulletin 1C which 
gives complete facts. 


IVANHOE “50 FOOT CANDLER” 
offers... 
Higher Illumination .. . 30 to 50% 
Lower Installation Costs . 
Faster Installation ... Uniform Light 
Distribution . . . Clean-cut, Modern 
Appearance . . . Simplified Mainte- 
nance... Allowance for Future 


Lighting Needs. 


OF A COMPLETE LIGHTING SERVICE 


. . Easier, 


com 


CONN 


PAN Y¥ 
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| Guth FLUORESCENT 


Will Help You Do 


| 


(OAR Bh 


a 


ANY of These Jobs BETTER! 


Fluorescent Light is the mod- 
ern method for lighting your 
way to increased sales and 
working efficiency in Offices, 
Stores, and Factories. 


For the utmost satisfaction 
and quality in Fluorescent 
Light, depend on the plus val- 


- ues found only in GUTH Flu- 


orescent Fixtures with their 
amazingly efficient Diffuse AL- 
ZAK Aluminum Reflectors of 
scientific, engineered design. 


GUTH Fluorescent brings 
true seeing comfort— reduces 
eyestrain— gives more illumi- 
nation for less money—all in 
a 75% cooler light of true day- 
light color quality. 


Get all these advantages 
—plus super-durability—in 
GUTH Fixtures. Illustrated 
below is only one typical Fix- 
ture from the complete GUTH 
Line of quality products. 


ALZAK Reflectors Give Needed “Punch” 


ALZAK 


ALUMINUM 


REFLECTORS 


to Fluorescent Light 
Any Lighting Equipment is only as good as its Re- 
flecting Surface. GUTH Fixtures have Diffuse ALZAK 
Aluminum Reflectors designed to deliver up to 25% 
more light output and insure lifetime permanence. 


GUTH ALZAK Aluminum Reflectors provide a more 
stimulating atmosphere. 


Reduce Brightness with GUTH P-F-C’s 


For extra eye-comfort, use GUTH P-F-C’s. 
They snap on and off any make of Fluo- 
rescent Lamp to provide lower surface 
brightness and give a soft, pleasing 
illumination. 


Detailed Lighting Plan without obligation. 
Write today. Also get name scone local 
1 


GUTH Distributor, who will gla 
strate GUTH Fixtures to you. 


>i, The EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
2615 Washington Ave. © St. Louis, Mo. Y 
Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 
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y demon- 


LABOR 


Heinz Stalemate 


A.F.L. strike, now set for 
Apr. 1, is latest developmen: in 
classic struggle between op. 
posed labor philosophies. 


Three months ago, the Supreme 
Court told the H. J. Heinz Co.—:1 
incidentally a number of other 
ployers—that it had to sign a cont 
with the representatives of its 
ployees if, through collective bargaining 
an agreement was reached. 

Right now, at Heinz, the “if 
that decision bulks large, for Heinz an 
its employees haven't reached an agrex 
ment. Hence, no contract has been 
signed. And hence, Heinz workers 
bent on duplicating their 1937 strike 
if necessary, to force demands foi 
closed shop, a 15% wage increase, pai 
vacations, a strict seniority system, and 
reinstatement of 202 employees laid off 
in 1938 after the first labor flareup 
eA Tradition Challenged—Most of 
these demands are wholly alien to th« 
traditional labor policy of the vener 
able food-packing firm. The compan 
was founded in 1869 by Henry Jolin 
Heinz, an energetic paternalist, whose 
bewhiskered statue still dominates the 
rotunda of the main office building at 
the Pittsburgh plant. His attitude was 
that he and his employees were onc 
big union—“a union of employer and 
employee, one in heart and effort.” 

Son Howard, successor as head of 
the Heinz enterprises (which are still 
wholly owned by the Heinz family and 
a few selected operating officials), un- 
derstandably follows this same precept. 
e Even Geraniums—Until 1937, when 


the A.F.L. struck for recognition, Heinz 


| had gained a reputation for model labor 
| relations under this “all-one-big-family’ 


policy. For instance, the company was 
the first to build an auditorium for the 


| entertainment and diversion of factory 
| employees. And, it even put geraniums 


in window boxes throughout the plant 
to relieve the grim monotony of the red 
glazed brick outside walls of the factory 
buildings—walls, incidentally, which 
are scrubbed thoroughly every two 
years. 

' Touches like these have long sym 
bolized the policy which Heinz has 
followed in bestowing privileges and 
comforts on the 2,000 workers who 
bottle its ketchup, can its soups, and 
prepare the rest of the “57 varieties” for 
direct distribution to thousands of re 
tail outlets. 

@ Election Won by A.F.L.—The 1937 
strike caused a reappraisal of the com- 
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sone Board, ended the strike. It was 
won, 1,079 to 803, by Canning & 


Pickle Workers Local 325, Amalga- 


mated Meat Cutters & Butcher Work- | 
men of North America (A.F.L.), over | 


the Heinz Employees’ Assn., later or- 
dered dissolved by the NLRB. 

Bargaining was slow to get under 

way. Frequent outbursts between the 
A.F.L. and independent union groups 
kept the pot boiling while the A.F.L. 
labored to keep negotiations alive. A 
memorandum agreement was finally 
achieved, but the company objected to 
recognition of the union by name, and 
the Ristoric NLRB case, involving the 
question of whether or not an agree- 
ment must be signed, was started on 
its way to the Supreme Court. 
e Strike Vote—How Local 325 has kept 
its fences mended through the long 
legal wrangle is a mystery. Yet two 
weeks ago it mustered 1,264 votes to 
authorize a strike on the latest break- 
down in negotiations and counted only 
105 in opposition. It claims to have 
1,450 dues-paying members among the 
1,800 non-supervisory employees of the 
Pittsburgh plant. 

Intervention by federal and_ state 
conciliation forces brought a two-wecks’ 
postponement of the strike, now set for 
Apr. 1 unless an agreement is reached. 

Believed to be the biggest barrier to 
an agreement is the closed-shop de- 
mand. Basic wages now are 604¢ an 
hour for men, 45¢ for women, and the 
company has offered an additional 24¢. 


Showdown Strike 


The trouble that has kept 
Allis-Chalmers strike going is 
the kind that may be looked for 
in “showdown period” like this. 


At Local 248’s strike headquarters, 
opposite the Allis-Chalmers employ- 
ment gate, where the plant fence 
stretches for a mile along Greenfield 
Ave., Milwaukee, the air has long hung 
heavy with cigarette smoke. Pinochle 
games have been interrupted only by 
strikers’ pre-school children, entrusted 
to their fathers’ care, while their moth- 
ers were at work. 

At the Schroeder Hotel local and 
international officers of United Automo- 
bile Workers (C.1.0.) have been con- 
ferring endlessly by day, playing nickel- 
limit poker endlessly by night. In Suite 
1930 company officials have conferred 
just as endlessly, with time out for 6 
o'clock cocktails. Up in Room 1945, 
U. S. Resident Conciliator Maj. James 
P. Holmes has found surcease from con- 
ferences with both groups only in gazing 
across the parking lots and searching his 
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supervised by the National Labor Rela- | 


WESTINGH 


OUSE FLUORE 


SCENT 


=| NO.1OF A ss — 


WESTINGHOUSE MAZDA “F” LAMPS 


Everyone’s talking about fluorescent lighting these days. It is being used in 


thousands of industrial and commerci 


are still in the dark about it. Here are typical questions being asked 


answers it will pay you to know. 


Q. Is Fluorescent Lighting Different? 


A. Yes. It is a new light source, differing 
from incandescent lamps in that the light 
is not produced by a filament. The lamps, 
tubular in shape, are coated inside with 
fluorescent powders which glow under 
invisible ultra-violet radiation, generated 
inside the lamp. 


Q. Is It Efficient? 


A. Yes... It is one of the most efficient 
light sourcesever known. It makes possible 
higher levels of illumination for better see- 
ing, greateraccuracy, 


al places of business. But many people 
with 


and a flattering new Soft White shade. 
Q. What Fixtures to Use? 


A. There are styles and types to fit every 
requirement—designed by cdins manu- 
facturers to give you the full value from 
Westinghouse Mazda F Lamps. But, 
regardless of the fluorescent fixtures you 
use, remember that Westinghouse Mazda 
F Lamps are the quality lamps in the 
fluorescent as well as the incandescent 
field—they give brighter light longer. 


increased produc- 
tion. It is cool, and | New Lowe 
comes in seven col- 
ors, including an |__| BULB | 
amazing new Se WATTS SIZE | 
light shade, closest mae SOLE 
practical approach i 18" T-8 
to natural daylight, is 18" T8 
Bk 
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20 | 94" T-12 
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20 
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NEW, BIGGER 48" T- 
DISCOUNTS. 7 
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Labor and Management 


mind for some ingenious formula that 
might reopen the huge West Allis plant 
of Allis-Chalmers, closed since Jan. 22 
by the granddaddy of all defense strikes. 
@ Sign of the Times—Scttlement of this 
strike will be important, not just be- 
cause it will start up production again 
on $45,000,000 of defense equipment 
but because it will resolve a defense 
labor problem that experience may well 
prove typical of this period which, in so 
many ways, is encouraging to show- 
downs on conflicts long antedating the 
defense drive. 

For the story that the Allis-Chalmers 

strike has been a death struggle be- 
tween a union-hating employer and a 
Communist-minded union is better fic- 
tion than fact. True, the company has 
for seven years resisted all efforts of the 
union to make union membership man- 
datory for employees. ‘True, more than 
a faint aura of Party Line hovers about 
some leaders of Local 248. But the fact 
is one you are likely to encounter in 
many a labor conflict brought to a head 
by the defense program. 
@ Opportune Time—The fact is that, 
above all else, this Allis-Chalmers 
ruckus has been a showdown on the 
closed shop, one that both sides have 
dodged for years and have accepted this 
vear, because cach has figured that its 
position has been strengthened by the 
defense situation. ‘The company has felt 
that public sentiment is strong against 
strikes in defense plants, with its own 
strike appearing as the symbol of the 
crisis. ‘The union has been confident that 
Washington must force the company to 
vield, because this plant’s defense out- 
put is so important to the nation. 

When the workers shut the plant on 
Jan. 22, and for some days thereafter, 
there was much talk about wages and 
other miscellany. But presently the real 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
And Publicity Man 


Now manager of public relations department 
for a large national civic organization, this 
man seeks opportunity to capitalize on ex- 


perience and skill with commercial associa- 
tion or industrial firm. 

Experienced writer on public and business 
affairs. Knowledge social, economic and po- 
litical problems from practical experience. 
In Europe 1938 to study Germany-Italy. Ten 
years present position as counsel, directing 
publicity, lecturing before hurdreds civic, 
business, professional groups. Age 40. Reply 
treated confidentially. 

Box 301, Business Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


MANAGER-AVAILABLE 


A client-——-President of a rapidly expanding defense 
industry-——will soon be available for a new connec 
tion, due to change of ownership. Seeks job where 
high performance is required. Nominal salary and 
bonus preferred. This man has a background of 20 
years experience in production, management and 
marketing of machine tools, heavy equipment and 
castings. For further information phone or write 
The Carpenter Advertising Company, Citizens Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PROTECTION FENCE 
AT FACTORY PRICES 


Copper-bearing INTERLOCKING Fence is 
heavily “hot-dipped” galvanized for extra 
rust protection. Non-climbable per t 
protection. Lowest-cost-per-year. Save b 
buying DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY FR 
ESTIMATES. Expert Erection Service. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 


400 W. Adams Street Morton, Illinois 


issue came to the fore and has 
there. The union is hellbent for 
it calls “union security.” It say 
until the company signs on the d 
line, the union remains in the sit; 
of a girl who has long been engag 
a man who constantly postponc 
marriage date and is just waiting 
chance to run out. : 
@ Dealing With Christoffel— I'he 
pany has its own ideas about suc! 
wedding. For six or seven years, it 
been dealing with the local an 
predecessors—which pretty much m 
with Harold Christoffel, longtime 
man of Local 248, although he is on 
28. It finds that the relationship has 
been almost uniformly unsatisfactor 
The record shows there were 17 work 
stoppages from May, 1940, until just 
preceding the present strike, although a 
contract was continuously in effect 
What Christoffel calls “union  s¢ 
curity” the company calls a “unio 
shop.” ‘Technical accuracy requires that 
the issue be described as “membership 
maintenance.” But circumstances her 
are so special that the nomenclature 
has little contact with reality. Company 
and union agree on two points: (| 
That 99% of the cmployees in th: 
production departments are now or in 
the past have been members of Local 
248; and (2) that a lot of these mem 
bers have dropped out either from pref 
erence or because they failed to keep 
up their dues. 
@ Union Demands—The union de 
mands that the company agree that, to 
hold their jobs, all past or present mem 
bers must have current cards. Winning 
this point would give the union 99° 
of all the emplovees. The few die-hard 
antis remaining might be expected soon 
to retire or cave in. Whatever the tech 
nical definition, after any such deal the 
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trail’'s end: 


“Sold my equipment through the first 
ad in the ‘Clues’ section of Business 
Week." 


A single response meant “‘trails’ end"’ for 
the above advertiser. You might be equally 
successful through offering Employment, 
Equipment, Business and Special Service 
Opportunities in the “Clues” section of 
Business Week. Appearing in first and 
third issues of the month only, “Clues” 
guarantees prominent, regular position to 
the non-display advertiser seeking the at- 
tention of a Management audience alive 
to current business opportunities 


Copy March 31st for April 5 “clues” 
. * aa 


please 


“Cluce Rate 50¢ a word -— minimum 
charge $5.00, Publication bor numbers 
count as two additional words—replies 
forwarded without additional charge. 


Labor and Management 


Now in its tenth week, the strike at the huge Allis‘Chalmers plant in Mil 
waukee has stymied production of $45,000,000 worth of defense equipment. 
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The Allis-Chalmers strike has been 
anybody's fight. Scraps like this out- 
side the hearings rooms in Milwaukee 
have been the rule. Fred Bolka, vice- 
president of Local 248 of the United 
Automobile Workers (C.I.O.) is tell- 
ing off the Straessle brothers—Charles 
and Adolph (A.F.L.). 


West Allis plant would be in actuality | 


a union shop. 

To outsiders, the most mysterious in- 
cident of the strike came Feb. 15-17, 
when the Office of Production Manage- 
ment announced in Washington that 
it had patched up everything. Then, by 
the time both groups had been back in 
Milwaukee for a few hours, the patch 
had blown off. 

For its six or seven years as, succes- 
sively, an independent, an A.F.L., and | 
a C.1.O. organization, the union has 
each year demanded a union shop and 
has failed to get the real thing. It now 
says that after each settlement, the 
company failed to live up to its prom- 
ises. The company claims that the 
union officers have always deliberately 
misconstrued to their members its con- 
sistently firm refusal to yield on this 
point. Out of this situation came the 
present showdown. When defense au- 
thorities became alarmed, both sides 
were haled to Washington and talked 
into agreeing to submit everything to 
arbitration. In the final settlement, the 
company balked at a clause providing: 

“That shop discipline has been inter- 
fered with by the company’s failure to 
discipline an employee for interfering 
with the status of the union.” This 
clause, reputedly inserted to meet the 
union’s charge that employees favorable 
to A.F.L. unions were permitted to 
solicit for them during working hours, 
was interpreted by the company as com- 
pelling it to fire anybody who might 


fail to pay union dues, thus giving it a 


union shop. 
Instead of rewriting the clause, Sid- 
ney Hillman gave both sides a letter. It 


read: “In the interests of national de- | 
fense, I have recommended on behalf | 


of the OPM that this clause be ac- 


cepted by the company and the union | 
with the understanding that it is not to | 
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Through long years, owners, 
executives and operators have 
learned the vast knowledge, the 
efficiency and great savings 
represented by "Shaw-Box"’ in 
the lifting industry. 

Seldom is a crane bought 
without 'Shaw-Box"’ compari- 
sons and when all the fig- 
ures have been totalled and 
results tabulated, the words 
""Shaw-Box" become part of a 


large percentage 


of spec- an steel : 


ifications. 


The reasons are 
plain to the men 


Here, for example, 


SHAW BOX is a 
wotd 


for CRANE EXPERTS 


These features mean the applica- 
tion of most modern crane engi- 
neering to Shaw-Box Cranes. Yet 
there is no price premium to secure 
these advantages. 

Shaw-Box makes cranes in all sizes 
from small hand-operated cranes of 
500 Ib. capacity to 450 ton travelling 
electric cranes. 

Send for catalog with complete infor- 
mation, illustrations, dimensions and spec- 
ifications. Let us quote on all your crane 


requirements, 


* $ 
ho k : . 
who Rnow cranes ene » Gears i 


are the features of 
the Type S Shaw-Box 
Crane, : 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 


Mw VU See Gs « «©6—OOlCUlUdN | 


OF 


M i C H | Gee 
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INC. 


ONLY F-M GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE THINGS 
V Local Engineering Service 


Trained factory engineers 
near you who understand and 
can fit air conditioning to 
your local weather conditions. 


V M1 Years’ Engineering Experience 
A world-wide reputation in 
designing and manufacturing 
precision equipment for over 
a century. 


V A Reputation for Quality Only 


Quality construction has 
brought enthusiastic users in 
every state in the Union. 


V Lecal Service 


Experienced factory super- 
vised mechanics near you for 
installation and service. 


. 
Check with Our Nearest Branch 


515 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
49 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
2810 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Corbin & Market Streets, Dallas, Texas 
13th & Liberty Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
2401 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1000 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

902 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

35 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
217 S. Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
220-26 E. Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1226-28 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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be considered or used as a device to 
promote a closed or all-union shop or 
to make a man’s job dependent upon 
union membership.” The clause was 
accepted, and everything looked rosy on 
Saturday night, Feb. 15. Two days 
later, in Milwaukee, a meeting between 
company and union broke up in a row. 
e Blame Washington—Talk about this 
in Milwaukee and you will hear it said 
that the blame lies in Washington, that 
while one OPM group was offering this 
Hillman letter as part of the agreement, 
another was telling the union negotia- 


tors that the letter meant nothing and 


| that the disputed clause gave “mainte- 


nance of membership.” 
Since the bust-up of Feb. 17, the 
situation has been going ‘round and 


| ‘round. International officers of U.A.W.- 


C.1.0O., at first inclined to demand that 
the local settle, made the best of a sit- 


| uation they could not control, have 
| since sided with the strikers. After a 
| two-day visit, about 10 days ago, Dr. 


John Steelman, Labor Department con- 
ciliator, went home discouraged. 

@ The Cost: ‘l’o the workers, $2,500,000 
of wages; to the company, profit on 70- 
odd days of capacity operation; to the 
nation, 3,000,000 man-hours’ progress 
on essential defense goods. 


Labor Boils Over 


Washington gets busy to 
patch up truce in interest of 
defense output as Bethlehem 
and Ford crowd the headlines. 


Latest C.1.O. action against Bx 
hem Steel and the Ford Motor Co 
churning up waves of labor trouble | 
week that threatened to engulf 
front pages of daily newspapers if | 
the defense program itself. \W 
Washington officials worked quick! 
patch up a truce, business set down 
the latest union moves as inconclusive 
guerilla-type tactics in the big labor 
battle whose end is not yet in sight 

The strike at the home plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. in Bethlehem, 
Pa., was identified by the Steel Work 
ers Organizing Committee as a protest 
against a “company union” election be 
ing held on plant property, but to out 
side observers $.W.O.C. gave the im 
pression that it was testing its own 
strength. The strength it demonstrated 
was a matter of controversy. Union 
leadership claimed that only 2,000 of 


| BOTTLENECK BROKEN 


The four men who finally ended the 


| spectacular tie-up at the Harvill Die 


Casting plant in Inglewood, Calif., 


| last Sunday include Henry L. Harvill, 


president of the company; Thomas H. 
Burns, former vice-president of the 
C.I.O. United Rubber Workers in 
Mass., and now labor consultant for 
the Office of Production Management 
in Washington; Edward T. Cheyfitz, 
national secretary of the C.I.O. Die 
Casting Union, representing 450 Har- 


vill employees; and Paul Shoup, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association, seut 
to the conferences by Sidney Hillman 
as an employer consultant for OPM. 

The agreement, reached after an 
estimated production loss of some 
250,000 plane parts, contains wage 
increases from 5¢ to 20¢ an hour (th: 
minimum previously was 50¢), pro 
vides a week’s vacation with pay for 
men with one year’s service, and estab 
lishes one union steward per 40 em 
ployees. No closed shop was provided 
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the 18,000 production employees failed 
to answer the strike call. Bethlehem 
management insisted that 70% of the 
normal force was at work. Regardless 
of exact figures on strike effectiveness, 
roduction at the plant, which has been 
working 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
on Army and Navy orders, was being 
curtailed at midweek. 

The dispute followed the orthodox 
pattern of strikes at steel mills by pro- 
viding violence and bloodshed. Clashes 
between local police, state police, and 
strikers were frequent, and Pennsyl- 
yania’s Governor James, who had 
ordered in the state constabulary, wired 


the new Mediation Board si pumnn, | 
Cc 


immediate intervention on the groun 
that “serious rioting and serious delay 
to defense work” were involved. 

e Stoppages at Ford—In Detroit, as the 


National Labor Relations Board opened | 


hearings on a C.I.O. petition for a col- 


lective bargaining election at Ford, | 


United Automobile Workers Union 
leaders announced that two work stop 
pages, each of about an hour’s dura- 
tion, had occurred in the giant River 
Rouge plant. There was confirmation of 
this claim from Dearborn police off- 
cials, though they disagreed over the 
number of men involved. 

Meanwhile, the month-old strike at 
the Chicago McCormick works of In- 


ternational Harvester was disintegrating. | 
A back-to-work movement protected by 
more than 1,000 city police was break- | 


ing the strike, but in this inconclusive 
resolution of the issue seemed to lie the 
seeds of further trouble, for such dé- 
nouements often take a toll in terms 
of employee morale and productivity. 
@ Steel and Coal Deadline—These and 
other strikes made headlines, but the 
approaching deadline (Apr..1) in C.1.O. 
negotiations with steel and coal com- 
panies (BW- Mar.15’41,p14) was actu- 
ally a matter of more fundamental con- 
cern both to labor and government. At 
mid-week there were a few signs that 
progress toward settlements had been 
made. The coal conferees in New York 
were awaiting the expected appearance 
of government conciliators who might 


provide some face- myy | formula for | 


continuing operation of 
terms of a new agreement could be 
worked out. As things stand now, coal 


e€ mines until | 


labor chief John Lewis is committed to | 
striking the Appalachian states mines | 


Apr. | if a new contract is not written or 
if the operators do not agree to make the 
new agreement’ s terms retroactive. The 
threatened mines account for some 75% 
of the national bituminous output. 
The differences between steel man- 
agement and union representatives con- 
ferring in Pittsburgh were considered 
important but not insuperable. The | 


wage issue, which was drawn when the 
union asked for a 10¢ an hour increase | 
and U.S. Steel countered with an offer 


of 24¢, was being narrowed. Reports | 
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Heavy, bulky shipments 
of rolled sheet steel are 
Steeltrap protected, all 
the way to the consignee. 


Your products, too, can bene- 
fit by the Acme Steelstrap 
Process . . . used by leading 


manufacturers in every indus- 


try to simplify, speed up and 


economize the handling and shipping of all Faster, more economical 
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were current that the company had 
moved up to a 5¢ offer and that the 
union had climbed down to a 74¢ de- 
mand. A proposal, following the pattern 
of the coal miners, to keep the mills op- 
erating while negotiations continue on 
the basis that any new agreement's terms 
will be retroactive to Apr. 1, is expected 
to be advanced shortly. Federal repre- 
sentatives will be on hand to press for its 
acceptance. 

e Four Settlements—Meanwhile, four 
important strike settlements took some 
pressure off the defense labor gauge. 
The A.F.L. jurisdictional strike against 
C.1.0. workers at Wright Field (page 
40) was liquidated and the Harvill Die- 
casting dispute which had threatened to 
tie up the West Coast aircraft plants 
(page 52) was compromised. Employ- 
ees of General Instrument Co. at Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., got a substantial wage in- 
crease, and 1,500 of them returned to 
work on orders for Navy radio equip- 
ment. But perhaps the most encourag- 
ing disposition of an important defense 
strike was the formula which sent 3,000 
employees of the Aluminum Company 
of America back to work at the com- 
pany’s Edgewater, N. J., plant. 

There, a personal plea by OPM Asso- 
ciate Director Sidney Hillman was ef- 
fective in an agreement for strikers to 
return to work while negotiations are 
continued; any ultimate settlement will 
be applied retroactively to the date of 
the strike. Nicholas Zonarich, Alumi- 
num Workers’ Union president, hailed 
this agreement as the first in which a 
union returned to work at government 
urging with assurance that its grievances 
would be disposed of. Actually (BW— 
Feb.8'41,p46), a similar formula was pio- 
neered in the settlement of the Phelps- 
Dodge copper fabricating strike. 


NECESSARY PERSONNEL 


Weighing the question of whether 
labor union officials are “‘necessary per- 
sonnel” under the regulations of the 
Selective Service Act, the San Francisco 
draft board recently granted deferment 
to two officials of C.1.0.’s American 
Communications Association. The draft 
board’s decision was made on the basis 
of a petition presented by the San Fran- 
cisco C.1.0. Council’s special commit- 
tee on conscription. 

The petition maintained that unions, 
like business firms, had certain individ- 
uals in their employ who were “neces- 
sary for the continued operation of the 
organization.” Holding the argument 
valid, the draft board put two union 
secretaries in Class 2-A, removing them 
from the 1-A (immediate availability) 
status to which they had been assigned 
originally. Union papers immediately 
picked up the story and the San Fran- 
cisco ruling is expected to be used as 
a precedent for similar petitioning by 
unions elsewhere. 
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Patriotism at 23% 


Uncle Sam gets set to sell 
new defense bonds to raise 
cash—and to siphon off some 
inflationary income. 


Uncle Sam on May | will launch 
one of the most important bond selling 
campaigns since Liberty Bond days. He 
is preparing to market—mainly with the 
public rather than big institutions— 
three new series of bonds and one of 
postal savings stamps somewhat remi- 
niscent of those sold during the last war. 

The program has two principal pur- 
poses. One, and the most obvious, is 
the raising of large sums for the de- 
fense effort. Equally important, how- 
ever, is to tap the new earning power of 
the masses. This latter goal, if achieved, 
would make possible the impounding 
of a good slice of rising public income to 
the end that if it isn’t spent on goods it 
won't contribute to an inflationary orgy. 
Moreover, if it is saved over the next 
few years it will be there as a cushion 
some day when people aren’t making 
what they are today. 
© Types of Bonds—Here, briefly, is a 
description of the new types of bonds: 

(1) Defense Savings Bond: This series 


a 


replaces the familiar “baby bond’ an 
is similar to its predecessor in eyer 
way except that it isn’t tax exempt. Thi, 
is the security designed for savirs of 
very small means. You pay 75% of the 
amount Uncle Sam will give you back 
at the end of 10 years. If you buy « $25 
bond you pay $18.75; if you buy a $100 
bond you pay $75. Interest, at maturity 
10 years later, will average out to 
2.90%, although if you cash in earlie: 
the rate is lower. You can get back the 
money paid in, plus a bit less than full 
interest, any time before the due date 
You can buy no more than $5,000 (ma 
turity value) in any single year: 

(2) Series F Savings Bond: ‘This issue 
is similar to the new baby bonds except 
that it is sold in larger pieces ($100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000), 
carries a lower interest rate, and matures 
in 12 years. The buyer pays 74% of 
maturity value, may take up to $50,000 
in any year, and can present the bonds 
for payment at any time. If held to the 
due date Series F pays 2.53%. 

(3) Series G Savings Bond: This bond 
is to be sold at par (pieces of $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000) and 
pays interest at 24% semiannually. It 
is non-transferable but can be presented 
for payment on 30 days’ notice. The 
payment, however, will be below par 
at any time prior to the 12-year matur 
ity. It will be taken up at $98.80 after 
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ionths. Thereafter the redemption 
ric declines to $94.70 during the 
a th year, and then rises gradually to 
ar at due date. Buyers may take $50,- 
000. but those electing to buy of both 
Serics F and Series G can get only 
51.000 altogether, not of each. 

+) Postal Savings Stamps: ‘These are | 
in denominations of 10¢, 25¢, 50¢, $1, | 
and $5. They pay no interest but are 
designed for conversion into the new 
baby bonds when enough have been 
collected. 
¢ Patriotic Appeal—Saies appeal will be 
atriotism more even than pocketbook. 
New baby bonds and Series F are for 
investors who don’t need to invest for 
regular income, Series G for those who 
want their 24% coming in regularly. 

From here in the drums will beat 
for pataotism at 24% to 2.90%. 


six 


Back into Dollars 


American companies find 
numerous ingenious methods of 
retrieving assets that have been 


blocked abroad. 


Varied and mysterious are the meth- 
ods used by companies to convert their 
“blocked”’ foreign assets into dollars safe 
in the U.S. A. In many cases, and for 
obvious reasons, corporations don’t want 
to discuss methods used in siphoning 
these funds across national boundaries. 
Some companies intend to complete 
their dealings before their competitors 
get wind of it and cut themselves in. 
Others might be violating the confi- 
dence of those who permitted special 
deals. : 

In all cases, the purpose is to substi- 
tute dollars here for assets now in Ger- 
many, Japan, several South American 
nations, and the European invaded 
countries which have restrictions of 
varying severity on removal of money 
or property. 
el. T. & T. Precedent—International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in January | 
established a precedent by selling prop- | 
erties abroad and taking payment in 
funds blocked here by the American 
government. ‘’his company sold its Ru- 
manian subsidiary to the National Bank 
of Rumania for about $13,800,000. Pay- 
ment was received in dollars sequestered 
by the U.S. Treasury, which deducted 
the amount from the account of the Na- 
tional Bank of Rumania. These funds 
had been frozen by President Roosevelt 
on Oct. 10. The transaction met no 
opposition from Berlin. 

Completion of this transfer heartened 
other companies which had feared eva- | 
nescence of their European properties. | 
Companies reported to be conducting | 
similar negotiations include Eastman 
Kodak, which sold its half-interest in 
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HOW TO SECURE YOUR OWN 
INVESTMENT DEFENSE PROGRAM 


. . with the help of the new BABSON’S PERSONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Suppose, after a thorough check-up of 
your financial condition, you are found 
to be weak in some phase of your invest- 
ment set-up. 

Maybe the relation between your infla- 
tion and deflation securities is out of bal- 
ance. Perhaps you need to switch or sell 
some holdings. You can take the action 
yourself. But, like any individual, you 
wonder whether your own course of ac- 
tion is correct. At this critical time, the 
average investor becomes bewildered. 
Uncertainty sets in . . . the wrong moves 
may be made. 

The skilled, guiding hand is needed. 
Expert and authoritative advice — as 
continuous and interested as your phy- 
sician’s — can often prevent the financial 
relapse. 
> But, go beyond supervision — have 
personal consultations —— and your con- 
dition improves immensely. Now there is 
no need to worry, to be uncertain. You 
can talk over your problem — not just 
one, but any and every problem pertain- 
ing to your personal program. Often relief 
is immediate. You are receiving the fullest 
extent of professional attention .. . as 
often and as long as the need or want ex- 
ists. And the doctor is interested only in 
getting you well and keeping you well. He 
has no “axe to grind.’’ He simply gets a 


Your estate is surveyed, the assets you have are 
examined, rated and balanced against your liabilities 
while taking into consideration your age, health, 
dependents, insurance, income, cash, real estate, 
expenses, obligations and objectives. 


Your whole investment program is under continuous 
supervision, Az the need or want arises, you are 
given immediate and specific hold, switch or sell 
advices. You are always informed when and how 
to make changes in your portfolio. 


You receive confidential weekly news letters with 
security and market analyses plus expert interpre- 
tations of the national and international political, 
financial and business developments as they affect 
your estate and your peace of mind. 


> This personal service is yours for the one 
yearly fee — the same fee for one and all — 
of only $120, including supervision of securi- 
ties in 25 companies Gal $2 for each addi- 
tional company). 


BABSON’S 


fee for the advice and help he gives based 
on his specialized knowledge and _ his 
skilled experience. 

Finally, for your peace of mind and 
general improvement, you receive week!) 
“visits” in the form of confidential letters 
... much as your doctor might send to 
keep you posted on newer and_ better 
ways to maintain a continuously strong 
condition. 
> Isn’t it obvious that the same kind of 
care and attention you need for your 
physical improvement, you also need for 
your financial improvement? 

And you can get all of that, now . 

You can secure this investment help 
and advice in preparing and planning 
your own investment defense program 
through the authoritative new Bap 
SON’S PERSONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE, 
now made available by the famous 
BABSON ORGANIZATION — the oldest and 
foremost investment advisory service of 
its kind, with a background of 36 years 
of experience and unchanged ownership 
through five booms, five panics, nine 
administrations and two World Wars 

You are invited today to inquire for 
the complete information about this new 
BaBSON’s PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
SERVICE. 


Based on the survey findings, a plan is created to fil 
you, and proportioned for income, for protection 
and for appreciation. Your program is diversified, 
you are hedged against eventualilies. You know the 
cash to hold and the investments to make 


You may consult with BABSON’S as many times 
as you wish in person, by phone, wire or mail, on 
any and every problem concerning your investment 
portfolio, holdings, resources or personal budget 
There are no restrictions. 


ARE YOU IN DOUBT? 
Worried about some of your hold- 
ings? Are you wondering whether to 
sell? .. switch? .. hold? Is the fu- 
ture of some of your stocks in doubt? 
Would you like to have the answers? 
Then learn how BABSON followers 
are being advised on the same securi- 
ties you hold. 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
— just send us your list of no more 
than seven securities and you will be 
told which ones BABSON clients are 
being advised to eliminate. Just pin 
our list to this “no string” offer. Do 
it now for a prompt and timely reply. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 
Incorporated 
Babson Park, Mass. Advisors Since 1904 


Zzsonal INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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THE MARKETS 


More for Brokers 


Plans for sharply increased commis- 
sions for brokers executing orders on 
the New York Stock Exchange centered 
a good bit of attention in financial 
circles this week. They detracted from 
the somewhat unusual spectacle of com- 
modity prices rising further without in- 
spiring any similar move in stocks. And 
they even took a few eyes away from 
the spectacle of railway securities con- 
tinuing to do better than industrials 
(see chart on page 54). 

Investors generally are doing very lit- 
tle except in special situations and in 
some of the railroad stocks and bonds. 
‘The full extent to which the stock mar- 
ket is ignoring business can nowhere 
be more clearly seen than in the chart 
on page 13. Speculative confidence, as 
there depicted, has done nothing but go 
down for two years and a half. 

Commodities, meanwhile, have forged 
ahead. Measured by Moody's index of 
15 spot prices, raw materials now are 
higher than they have been at any time 
since the autumn of 1937. 

Main problem of the stock exchanges, 
as they weigh higher commission 
charges, is whether Tahe rates will 
chase away some of the already scanty 
business. One wag, who admittedly 


has little to do but hatch bright ideas, 
thinks he has the answer to that one. 

He suggests that the exchanges ar- 
range their new scales of commissions, 
then simply let the buyer in without 
a commission and sock the whole cost 
on the seller. This, he argues, not only 
would tend to draw more business from 
present clients but should, by its cheap- 
ness, bring the brokers a lot of new 
customers from among people who can’t 
figure how to invest to the best advan- 
tage. 

Moreover, says our deep thinker, it 
might even turn the market into a one- 
way street—encourage the buyers, dis- 
courage the sellers, and make prices 
always go up! 

Simple, isn’t it? 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 


50 Industrial ..... 97.0 98.2 . 116.5 
20 Railroad ...... 29.1 28.8 i 30.3 
20 Utility ........ 50.5 $0.7 3 67.6 


Bonds 
20 Industrial ..... 90.2 90.3 87.4 
20 Railroad ...... 64.9 64.6 62.6 §7.1 
20 Utility ........ 101.5 101.3 100.9 101.8 
U. S. Government. 110.0 110.5 108.9 108.7 


Data: Standard and Poor's Corp. pom for 
nen bonds which are from the Federal 
eserve Bank of New York. 


Chemische Werke Odin at Baden, Ger- 
many, last autumn; General Electric, 
with about a one-third interest in Ger- 
man General Electric Co.; and Silesian 
American Corp., which has zinc and 
coal mines in Poland. 
@ Four Billion Blocked Here—If such 
hopes are not realized, it won't be 
through lack of available frozen funds. 
More than four billion dollars of foreign 
assets are blocked here. One-third of 
this is from the Netherlands, one-third 
from France, the remainder from Bel- 
gium, Norway, Denmark, Rumania, 
Luxembourg, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia. 
Meanwhile, assumption of title to 
frozen assets is being tested in a suit 
filed in January in the New York Su- 
preme Court by the Chase National 
Bank. Dutch securities frozen here are 
subject to claim by (1) the Netherlands 
government now in London, (2) the 
Dutch bank which sent the funds here, 
and (3) the present Nazi rulers of the 
Netherlands. 
e@ Paramount's Device—Paramount Pic- 
tures is one of the pioneers in another 
interesting device to salvage some por- 
tion of funds nearly charged off to loss. 
Paramount has money tied up in Japan. 
The Tokyo government offered to con- 
vert into exportable dollars the interest 
on Japanese yen bonds which the com- 
pany might buy. So Paramount bought 
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765,000 yen ($179,000 market value) of 
Japanese 34% bonds at about 4 of par. 
A few weeks ago the film company re- 
ceived about $17,000 cash for its first 
interest payment. 

If the bonds are paid off at par there 

will be an additional sizable profit. An- 
other motion picture company is under- 
stood to be trying to make an agreement 
with New Zealand to permit 25% or so 
of the money received for new pictures 
to be brought to the U.S. 
@ “Dividend Marks’—Several U. S. cor- 
porations that have substantial invest- 
ments in Germany have been able to 
cash here the “dividend marks’ re- 
ceived from earnings of German sub- 
sidiaries. Recently the Germans placed 
a 6% limitation upon return on capital. 
Disbursements may not be made from 
principal or in liquidation. Before the 
war, payments for product shipments to 
Germany were in part obtained by ex- 
port of Raced merchandise to all parts 
of the world. Payment for the goods 
flowed to the parent companies in the 
U.S. rather than to Germany. 

The smaller manufacturing-exporting 
companies are doing quite a bit of this 
bartering and shipment of goods from 
countries with exchange restrictions to 
the U.S. Before passage of the lease- 
lend bill many private deals were worked 
out whereby the German government 


permitted goods to leave the c intn 
Recently they haven't been so . jjjino 
to placate this country or its exp. rte, 
e Wine and Harmonicas—Stor. 4, 
told of the automobile company vhic 
brought a shipload of Rhine w ¢ jy 
payment for automobiles. A he: jache 
remedy concern was said to hay 
brought over a cargo of unsalabl. ha; 
monicas. There have even been “| )orriq 
rumors” of companies smuggling the 
funds out of the restricted couwntrie: 
Some corporations are using the 
blocked funds to enlarge their foreigy 
facilities in anticipation of heavy post. 
war trade. Others choose to ignore their 
foreign units while concentrating on the 
current rush of domestic business 


SALARY FOR DIRECTORS 


Consolidated Aircraft board mem. 
bers soon may be among the highest. 
paid and best protected corporate pol- 
icy-makers in the United States. ‘To this 
end, stockholders at the annual mcet- 
ing were asked to approve several 
amendments to the company’s by-laws 

The amendments provide that out 
side directors (those not employees of 
the company) may receive up to $5,000 
remuneration per year (plus expenses 
for attendance at meetings of the board 
and committees of the board. Of this, 
$4,000 will be paid as annual salary for 
attendance at director’s meetings. In- 
centive for regular attendance is a pen- 
alty of $500 which a director must pay 
for each meeting he fails to attend 
Also, the amendments provide that di- 
rectors and officers be indemnified for 
expenses incurred in legal actions te- 
sulting from their connection with the 
corporation. 


COMMODITIES 


CTs 


Sugar Acts Uppish 


Despite boost in quotas, 
prices quickly recover their 
recent tops and prompt new 
threats from Washington. 


One step aimed to nip the whirlwind 
advance in sugar prices already has been 
taken by the federal authorities, and 
now they are threatening to go fur- 
ther. Their initial action, taken last 
week, was a boost in quotas for con- 
sumption in the United States during 
1941 from 6,616,817 tons to 6,851,889. 

Objective of this 235,072 ton in- 
crease, amounting to about 34%, ob- 
viously was to calm the market, which 
had risen nearly 3¢ a Ib. within a space 
of hardly two months. The _ initial 
effect .was to knock prices down a mite 
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but they . ag recovered to their re- 
cent tops. The speed with which prices 
rallied in the face of adverse action 
roinpted renewed Washington threats 
e Shipping Difficulty—The situation is 
probably the most interesting since the 
speculative uprush in September, 1939, 
which caused President Roosevelt to 
suspend all restrictions on volume of 
sugar marketing. Biggest price-boosting 
factor now is the difficulty encoun 
tered in trying to get shipping space to 
carry sugar from off-shore suppliers to 
the U.S. (BW—Mar.15’41,p90). 

[he trade reasons that if it is difh- 
cult to import the sugar required to 
fill a quota of 6,616,817 tons, it isn't 
going to be any easier to get bottoms 
to carry 6,851,889. And, even if the 
increased quotas ultimately are filled, 
the tight spot situation of the moment 
hasn’t been relieved. 
eGain in  Deliveries—Ihe original 
quota of 6,616,817 tons was relatively 
small in relation to all recent years 
excepting 1940. Demand, on the other 
hand, has been of exceptional propor- 
tions. Preliminary figures of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture indicate that deliv- 
eries by manufacturers and importers 
of refined sugar in the first two months 
of this year amounted to 1,114,730 tons. 
That’s a gain of about 40% over the 
similar 1940 period, and it compares 
with 829,470 tons in 1938 which had 
the largest January-February deliveries 
of the last five years. 

Demand being what it is, buyers of 
imported raw sugar have cleaned up all 
that can be had in the spot market 
and everything available for prompt 
shipment from off-shore suppliers such 
as Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines at or near the recent top 


of 3.40¢ a Ib. (duty paid, New York). | 


SQUEEZE IN COFFEE 


After a half-year’s steep ascent, coffee 


prices appear to be mecting increased | 
resistance. However, the trade expects | 


retail prices to rise somewhat further. | 


The buyer’s market of the last several 
years is over. Importers have virtually 
withdrawn offerings, at least tempo- 
rarily, and dealers are reluctant to sell 
from supplies on hand. Ship shortages 
accentuate the uncertainties. 

At the mid-point of the quota year, 
Haiti, Venezuela, and Brazil already have 
sold their entire allotments. Venezucla, 
in fact, has overshipped by about 20%. 
Celombia is near its limit. Brazil this 
week held a meeting to draw up a new 
interstate agreement to fix state quotas 
for the next crop year. There even are 
rumors that Brazil will try to peg Santos 
4s at 1l¢ against present quotations 
around 94¢. Volume of coffee trading 
on the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change reflects the situation with trad- 


ing for the first three months of 1941 | Mis ellie tik 


topping all of 1940. 
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VILT-UP ROO 


“CAPS ‘new plant for COCA-COLA” 


The roof, applied over a precast concrete tile deck; is bonded 
for twenty years. Work was done by Sanford-Brown Company, 


under contract with Griffin 
contractors, Atlanta. 


Construction Company, general 


A CAREY Bonded Roof is guaranteed against leaks or need of 
repairs over a definite period of years. Many of these roofs have 
been in service well upwards of a quarter century. Most of 


them far outlive their guaran 
You can’t afford to gamble o 


tee. 
n industrial roofs. Play safe with 


CAREY. A nationwide organization is at your service. Our 
book—‘‘Master Specifications for Built-up Roofs’’ mailed on 


request—address Dept. 29. 
THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Dependoble Produc 
IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD 


¢ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1873 
ond Factory: LENNOXVILLE, P. GQ. 


ts Since 


Office 


You can’t talk sho 


IN YOUR 
CONSUMER ADS 


SS : 


If you have a plan that can help the 


dealer MOVE your product, tell about 
it where he looks for profitable mer- 
chandising ideas; in his trade paper. 


If your local dealer sees your consumer ad- 
vertising, it will impress him. And if it does 
its job well, he will be further impressed by 
the increased store traffic it creates. 


But you can’t tell him, in that consumer ad- 
vertising, all of the helpful things that you 
must tell him if you expect him to put the 
dealer “push” back of your product that will 
make the consumer “pull” of your advertis- 
ing fully effective. 


After all, many other advertisers are doing 
consumer advertising for him, too. You still 
have to compete for his selling time and his 
display space. You still have to induce him 
to use your sales helps. Your investment in 
merchandising material is wasted until he 
puts it to effective use. You have to keep con- 


stantly before the dealer all of the reason 
why it is to his advantage to use it proper! 


In consumer ads you can’t talk about mar 
ups or how to convert inquiries for se¢ 
hand goods into sales of new models 


With “consumer movements” in vogue, deal 
ers NEED to know values. You can't educate 


them with consumer advertising 


But you can talk shop in their trade papers 
The only reason they read them is to get 
helpful information about how to handle 
merchandise like yours at a profit! 


How to “talk shop” profitably in business papers 


“Intensive Advertising” by John E. Kennedy 
is the best monograph we've ever seen on 
that subject. It’s free. Just drop us a note o1 
your company letterhead. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 363 lexington Ave., N.Y.6., CNedonia 5-4755 
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Ottawa's Sacrifice 


To Canada, the seaway 
is a necessary concession to 
Roosevelt which will bring some 
new economic problems. 


OTTAWA—With congressional and 
parliamentary approval of the St. Law- 
rence power and seaway agreement prac- 
tically certain, the project may be 
chalked up as one of Canada’s principal 
war sacrifices—a major concession to 
President Roosevelt out of gratitude for 
his leadership in United States aid to 
Britain. A few enthusiasts in the Do- 
minion are definitely in favor of the 
scaway, and a fairly small section of 
opinion is bitterly opposed to it, but 
no substantial body of Canadian opin- 
ion has been articulate in support of 
the project. 

Canada was virtually committed to 

a St. Lawrence agreement last Novem- 
ber through its acceptance of Washing- 
ton’s consent to further water diversion 
for power development at Niagara (BW 
—Dec.14'40,p53), President Roosevelt 
having previously made that diversion 
conditional on carrying through of the 
St. Lawrence project. But the exchange 
of communications preceding that agree- 
ment shows that as late as Mar. 5 Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King went as far as 
he could in urging President Roosevelt 
to consider whether such a costly un- 
dertaking should be commenced dur- 
ing the war. 
@ “Foremost Objective’—The _ Presi- 
dent's reply linked the project with 
the “foremost national objectives” of 
the American government—victory for 
Britain and Western Hemisphere de- 
fense—and that effectively put the 
quietus on Canadian objections. 

Even Quebec's historic opposition to 
the opening of the St. Lawrence to 
deep-water navigation beyond Montreal 
couldn't stand up in the face of Mr. 
Roosevelt's determination. With the 
collapse of this resistance no_ barriers 
remained to ratification of the agree- 
ment by parliament. 

@ Surplus Power Disposal—One angle of 
the deal that is likely to cause some 
concern is the disposal of surplus Cana- 
dian power resulting from the project. 
A few years ago Canada adopted a policy 
of severe restriction on export of power 
to the United States. It was feared that 
once power was exported it might be 
permanently alienated. In contrast to 
the federal position, the Ontario gov- 
ernment had adopted the attitude that 
it should be free to export surplus power, 
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and recently there has been some modi- 
fication of federal policy in this direc- 


tion. The opening of the all-Canadian 
section of the St. Lawrence near Mont- 
real will produce more power than can 
be immediately marketed in Canada, 
and if Ontario is given the right to 
export, Quebec will have to be granted 
the same privilege. 

¢ Domestic Significance—Domestically, 
the most significant feature of the proj- 
ect is the apparent intention of the 
Quebec provincial government to switch 
to Ontario's policy of public ownership 
and operation of power resources. In 
the agreement between the Dominion 
and Quebec, which was necessary to 
the international arrangement, Ottawa 
agreed to subsidize the province to the 


extent of $8,000,000 should the prov- 


ince take over the big Beauharnois de- 
velopment and carry through the Cana- 
dian section of the project. 


Reich's Window 
Germany now looks to 
Far East for economic as well 
as political aid to counter 
America’s help to Britain. 
BERLIN—Germans got an idea this 


week of the importance which the Nazi 
High Command attaches to the more 


active United States cooperatio 
Britain which has become evide: 
the passage of the lease-lend act 
ish conversations are under 
week with the doughty little | 
Minister of Japan, Mr. Matsuoh 
resentative of the only country why) 
Germans believe can effectively |. 
Washington's aid to the British 
Officials declare that the dis« 
focus on (1) increased trade i: 
directions—up to the natural lim 
posed by the capacity of the 
worked Transsiberian Railroad, a 
plans for coordinated action to count 
the economic battles already cing 
waged by Germany and_ those that 
Japan will face in the Far East if || okyo 
breaks with London and Washington 
@ Group to Tokyo—Another indic:tion 
of the importance that Berlin attaches 
to keeping the “Eastern window” jn 
the blockade ring open as long as po 
sible is the appointment this week of 
Helmuth Wohltat, the Reich’s ables 
trade negotiator, to head a trade com 
mission which will leave soon for ‘1 okyo 
Germans are making desperate efforts 
to maintain trade relations with the 
East by means of the long, slow tail 
routes across the Soviet Union. With 
the Mediterranean blocked, all German 
trade with Iran is forced to move actos: 
northern Europe to Moscow and the 
south through the Caucasus to the Iran 
border. Trade during 1940 reached a1 
“unusual volume,” according to the 
German-Iranian Chamber of Con 
merce, but insiders know only finishe: 
goods can afford to pay the freight rates 
@ Coal “Czar” Named—Another Ge: 
man precaution against a long war 


,eeesaesraerse’ 


The Battle of the Atlantic may cost Britain 34-54 million tons of — 


shipping this vear. 


Replacements will total only 1,000,000—which is w! 


the U.S. freighter-building program may be boosted to 700 vessels (p. 7 
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the organization of the country’s vast | 


cou! industry under a “czar” who is to 
be responsible for the distribution of 
coal to all of the regions now occupied 
by Germany. 

‘The job went to Paul Pleiger, presi 
dent of the Hermann Goering Steel 
works, who has already announced 
plans to build coal “stockpiles” at 
strategic points throughout Greater 
Germany to be used to meet minimum 
wartime demands in case of temporary 
disruption of transport facilities by 


British bombers. 


Coffee Plastics 


Manufacturing enterprise 
with which Brazil hopes to solve 
surplus crop problem will be 
put to first test soon. 


A scientific solution to a surplus crop 
problem that has threatened the whole 
economy of Brazil will be put to its 
first real test in May. A five-story pilot 
plant, located in the center of a huge 
coffee warchouse in Sao Paulo, will be- 
gin the manufacture of plastics from 
unroasted coffee. ‘The project is spon- 
sored by the National Coffee Depart- 
ment of the Brazilian government. The 
plant will operate under licenses from 
H. S. Polin, an American who developed 
the process several years ago while doing 
research work for the American Coffee 
Corp. (BW —Jan.28°39,p33). 
¢ Bigger Plant Coming—Ihe prelimi- 
nary plant has a capacity of 50,000 bags 
of coffee per year. A much larger plant, 
costing $5,000,000 and capable of utiliz- 
ing 5,000,000 bags annually, is sched- 


uled to begin operation within a year. | 


Machinery orders for this plant, which 


will cost an estimated $3,500,000, have | 


already been placed with Blaw-Knox Co. 
As soon as the big plant gets into 


production, the pilot plant will be used | 


solely as a laboratory for developing new 
coffee applications. ‘There will also be a 


unit for the refining of oils and other | 


coffee by-products. 
¢ The Product—Coffee plastic, dubbed 


“Cafclite,” is produced from green cof- | 


fee beans by a process which involves 
the extraction of certain chemical con- 
stituents, a relatively simple chemical 
treatment of these substances, and their 
reintroduction into the resultant coffee 
bean flour. Because the complex chem- 
istry of the coffee bean provides the 
entire range of compounds necessary to 
the formation of plastic materials, in- 
cluding bulk material, plasticizers, and 
dyes, no extraneous materials need be 
added in manufacture. 

Cafelite is adaptable to a variety of 
uses, such as flooring materials, insulat- 
ing and acoustical wallboard, roofing 


material, and the whole wide range of | 
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Se 
HANGING 
A THERMOMETER OUT THE 
WINDOW WON'T SAVE STEAM 


WeattecrBlal will / 


Tux WEATHERSTAT acts like a miniature building mounted on the outside 
of the building it controls. It has its own thermostat, and its own heating 
plant in the form of an electric heater, and can be adjusted to reflect outside 
conditions to the same degree as the building itself. This enables the Weather- 
stat to accurately govern heat input to the building in accordance with the 
effects of outside temperature, wind direction and velocity, and solar radiation. 


The Weatherstat System is available for steam, vapor or hot water heating 
systems, heated by coal, oil, gas, or central station steam. Let the Weatherstat 
save fuel for you and keep your tenants satisfied. For information regarding 
application to your building, write Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2728 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Canadian Plant: Toronto. European 
.Plant: London . . . Company owned branches in forty-nine other cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Weathcrilal 


THE OUTSIDE CONTROL THAT'S HEATED 
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molded products to which synthetic 
plastics have been adapted. 
@ The Problem—Since 1931, nearly 70,- 
000,000 bags of coffee have been burned 
in Brazil alone im an effort to. keep sur- 
plus production from plunging the price 
of coffee to ruinous levels. Coffee de- 
struction has run as high as 17,000,000 
bags in one year, and has never been 
less than 1,500,000 bags. Destruction 
costs alone have totaled nearly $18,000,- 
000, quite apart from the economic loss 
in the coffee itself. Brazilians hope that 
development of Cafelite will not only 
eliminate destruction costs, but will 
turn their surplus coffee crop into an 
asset of considerable proportions. 
When the big plant now under con- 
struction gets into production, its 5,- 
006,000-bag annual capacity not only 
will take care of Brazil's normal over- 
production of 4,000,000 bags, but also 
will make a sizable dent in the accumv- 
lated surplus already in the hands of 
the National Coffee Department. 


@ By-Products—Recovery of important ~ 


by-products of the synthesizing process 
is an integral part of the plan. Besides 
40 sq. ft. of plastic 4 in. thick, approxi- 
mately 14 a of coffee oil can be recov- 
ered from each 132-lb. bag of coffee. 
This oil has similar uses and equivalent 
commercial value to oils of the cotton- 
seed type, but it also has interesting 
applications in other fields due to its 
unique chemical structure. 

Coffee oil may be used in soaps, 

paints, lacquers, shoe polish, food prod- 
ucts, medicines, insecticides, and as a 
source of vitamin D. Because of its 
stable nature and non-oxidizing quali- 
ties, it is expected to be an important 
substitute for palm oil in the tin plate 
industry. 
@ Caffeine, ‘Too—Another important by- 
product is caffeine, of which each bag 
of coffee can produce around one pound. 
Present world consumption of caffeine 
is around 2,500,000 Ib. annually, with 
1,000,000 Ib. going into the soft drink 
industry. Demand exceeds present world 
supply, and prices have risen to artificial 
highs. Because caffeine will be a low- 
cost by-product of the manufacture of 
the plastics, Brazil expects a dominant 
position in the world market. 

Other by-products are furfural and 

alpha cellulose. 
e Effect of Plastics—Cafelite as a fin- 
ished plastic product, either thermoplas- 
tic or thermosetting, probably won't 
compete with established plastics in the 
United States. Instead, it will come 
into the picture here as an ingredient in 
the manufacture of other plastics. Pres- 
ent world consumption of molding com- 
pounds for plastics is around 500,000,- 
000 Ib. per year, and this consumption is 
increasing at the rate of 30% annually. 
Molding compounds now sell at prices 
ranging from 14¢ to 50¢. Cafelite pow- 
der, however, may be produced and sold 
at a considerably lower figure. 
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NEW BUSINESS FOR CANADA 


Forty-seven new foreign industries 
moved to the Dominion last year. 
Twenty of them came from troubled 
Europe—Belgium, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania. England, de- 
spite the threat of destructive bomb- 
ing, set up only eight new branch 


FROM UNITED STATES 


Name 
Intercontinental Meat Corp.* 
Canadian Lapin Products, Inc. 
Max Factor & Co. 

Sharp & Dohme (Canada) Ltd .. 
Nelson Chemical Co 

Windsor Wire Die Co 
Weatherhead of Canada 
Masonite Co. of Canada Ltd. 


Location 

Saskatoon, Sask 
. Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Windsor 
Windsor 
St. Thomas 
. Gatineau, Que 


Canadian Pestage Meters & Toronto 


Machines Ltd. 


Super Oil Seal Mfg. Co. Ltd.... Hamilton 
Colonial Dyeing & Finishing Co. Valleyfield, Que 
Ltd. 


Lloyd Bag Co Chatham 


Caraquet, N. B. 
Granby, Que. 
Hamilton, Ont 


Gorton-Pew Ltd 

Bolte Pinstics Led....... 2500s 
Crane Packing Co. Ltd 

Oxzyn Company... 


Tillotson Rubber Co St. Johns, Que 


* This plant takes the place of two formerly 


FROM UNITED KINGDOM 


Holman Machines Limited Woodstock, Ont 

Small Electric Motors (Canada) Toronto, Ont 
Ltd 

Wool Combing Corp. of Canada Acton, Ont 
Ltd. 


Kennametal of Canada Ltd Hamilton 


Commonwealth Plywood Co. Led. Ste. Therese, Que. 


Korect Depth Gauge Co., Ltd... Toronto 

Self-Priming Pump and Engineer- Toronto 
ing Co. Ltd. 

A.C. Wickman (Canada) Limited Toronto 


FROM EUROPE 


Spinners Limited... . ... Huntingdon, Que 
Laurentian Flax Products. . Beachburg, Ont 
J. K. Smit & Sons of Can. Ltd... Toronto 

Plastic Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd... Ste. Therese, Que 


Durabilt Wall Products... . . Toronto 
Prenco Progress & Engineering Toronto 

Co 
Loden Woollen Works. . .... Huntingdon,Que 
Laurentian Art Potteries........ St. Jerome, Que 
Ajax-Doret Metal Products Co. Toronto 

Ltd 
Daylight Fixtures Ltd.......... Montreal, Que 


Emdeca Co. . Montreal, Que 
Magic Wood Products Reg'd. . 
Minfermet Limited. 

Noralit Co. of Canada Ltd 
Reskun Limited 

Trulite Limited. 

Vogue Belts and Noveities 
Albunina Co. . ‘ ; 
Industrial Glass Works 
Meteor Mfg. Ltd 


. Montreal, Que 
Montreal, Que 
Montreal, Que 
Montreal, Que 
Montreal, Que 

. Montreal, Que 

. Waterloo, Que 

. St. Laurent, Que. 


Data: The (Toronto) Financial Post Business Year Book and Market Survey (1941). 


plants in raid-free Canada. U) ited 
States manufacturers—with hom of. 
fices ranging from Massachuset'. to 
California—set up 17 branch fact»rie, 
in the Dominion, or, in two ¢ ises, 
arranged to have their products pro. 
duced by Canadian companies. 


Place of Ori 
New York 
New York 
Hollywood, Cali 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Detroit, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Cleveland, Ohic 
Masonite Co. of 
International 
Co. Montreal 
Pitney-Barnes — Post- 
age Meter Co., Stam 
ford, Conn 
Detroit, Mich 
Braendly Dye Works 
Inc., Beacon, Ny 
E. K. Bowman, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Gloucester, Mass 
Northampton, Mass 
Chicago, III 
Jersey City, N. J 
Needham Heights, 
Mass. 


Product 
Meat products 
Plastic specialties 
Cosmetics 
Drugs 
Chemicals 
Diamond dies 
Airplane parts 
Masonite 


Stamp machines 


Dyeing, finishing 
Jute and cotton bags 


Fish processing 
Plastics 
Packings 
Cosmetics 
Novelties 


operated in Poland and seized by Germany. 


Camborne, England 
Beckenham, England 


Mining machinery 
Specialties 


British and Canadian 
interests 

George H. Alexander 
Machinery Ltd, Bir 
mingham, England 
and McKenna Metals 
Company, Letrobe 
Pa 

Thames 
Ltd., London 
Croydon, England 
Slough, England 


Cemented carbide tools 


Plywood Plywood 
Specialties 
Aircraft parts 


Machine tools Coventry, England 


Belgium 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Amsterdam, Holland 
Partly Canadian 
partly foreign capital 
Holland 

Europe 


Worsted yarn 
Flax products 
Industrial diamonds 


Wallboard 
Aircraft parts 


Wool 
Pottery 
Specialties 


Czecho-Slovakia 
Europe 


Fluorescent lighting equip- Europe 
ment 

Glass, silver-plating and Holland 
specialties 
Wood products 
Steel products 


Eurc ype 

Europe 
Rumania 
Belgium 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Holland 
Belgium 
Belgium 

Europe 


Plastics 
Textile waste 


Slide fasteners 
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PROFIT&LOSS 


Parrots 


Last February, This Week magazine | 

ran a story made up of anecdotes about 

arrots, and in a P.S., the editor said 
fed be glad to have readers tell him 
about their parrots, too. Nobody ex- 
pected much of a response to this little 
note—which just goes to show what 
editors know, because ‘This Week was 
promptly swamped with about 2,000 
cute sayings of parrots. An editor's 
mistake is often a promotion manager's 
field-day, and so this week This Week 
got out a promotion piece about its 
parrot pulling-power. It turned up some 
smart birds too. 

In Philadelphia a parrot solved a 
serious early-morning bottleneck in one 
family simply by hollering, “Rosie, get 
out of the bathroom!” 

In the Bronx, a fellow had to give his 
parrot to the zoo because whenever a 
bell rang the bird screeched: “Don’t 
open the door—it’s a summons.” 

A Macaw in the furniture depart- 
ment of Bamberger’s store in Newark, 
N. J., fools all the new elevator boys 
by squalling at them: “Wait, please, | 
want to get on!” 

A member of the New York Stock 
Exchange has a parrot that greets him 
every evening with “How’s the market. 
Pop? I'ma bull, I'ma bull!” 

A nostalgic bird in California asks 
all male guests: ““Who’s your bootleg- 
coal One in New York, whenever he | 
iears the cocktail shaker, shouts: “Wet 
weather!” And another one out West 
carefully counts his owner’s drinks for 
him. 

A Yonkers, N. Y., parrot likes to 
heckle Walter Damrosch on the radio; | 
and one in Washington asks nothing | 
better than to have the Guy Lom- | 
bardo band on the air, because he likes | 
to whistle with it. 


Highwayman 


A couple of months ago the State Ad- | 
ministrative Board established for the 
Cleaning and Dyeing industry in Colo- 
rado got out an injunction against one 
Joseph Bitman, doing business as the 
Paradise Cleaners and Dyers—restraining 
him from cutting prices in violation of 
the law. 

Before very long though, Mr. Bit- 
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McGraw-Hill presents a 
new, carefully-planned and authori- 
tative Library of modern business 
management essentials and methods 


ti this Library for immediate help in specific problems, small and large —also to 
master the definite patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of a// business 
that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. Wouldn't you like to organize your whol 
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way, in the elements, guideposts, successful methods of modern business management 
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6 volumes—1973 pages 
Readable format, with many 
check lists, key statements, 
and summaries for note and 
reference use—typical prob- 
lems, with solutions and inter- 
pretations against which to 
check your own—functional; 
confined to the problems and 
methods of reaching definite 
business objectives 
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—How to organize a single department or a whole 
business . . . plan and control its workings 
provide and maintain the most happy and efficient 
personnel 


—How to keep the life-blood flowing in bu 
. where and how to get money how 
utilize it... how to keep the business in s 
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portant elements of credit policy . . . moderr 
your collection system . . . write better letters 
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put the company’s correspondence on a more « 
nomical and effective basis 


—How to lay out a workable approach to market 
ing methods . . . improve the sales organization 
... develop promotion ideas . . . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues of marketing 


—How to do more work yourself . . . conserve and 
direct your energies . . . and how to handle scores 
of problems, small and large, detailed aspects of 
these important fields of business activity. 


Low Price — 10 Days’ Examination — Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
specific problems, use them exactly as you would after purchase. 
value for you, go right on using the 


Read them, make comparisons, look up 
If this 10-day test shows 
ks, paying in easy installments meantime, at the 


man petitioned the court to vacate the 
order—on the ground that so many 
other cleaners and dyers were cutting 
prices that he couldn’t compete with | 
them unless he did the same thing. | 
The judge’s decision in this case—a | 
real collector's item—is something to 
give retailers nightmares on a national 
scale. We quote: 

“This case reminds me somewhat 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 
is paid, or — the books postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill 
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his partner for an accounting o/ 
| proceeds or profits of the partne 


of the . . . suit in England many \ cars 
ago . . . brought by one man ag nst 
the 
‘lp. 


It developed that the business o{ the 


| partners was that of highwaymen. 


“This defendant is before the ( 
today asking . . . to dissolve thi 
junction so that he may conduct hjs 
business in a manner which would on- 
stitute a violation of law. He says that. 
because others are violating the lay. 
he should be permitted, by Court order, 
to break the law. He is, in effect, saying 
to the Court: ‘Don’t put me in jail for 
being a thief, because there are lots of 


_ thieves around town that are not in jail, 
_and I ought to have the same privileges 
| they have.’ That would be an extreme 


case perhaps, but the principle is the 
same as in the highwayman’s case. Both 
parties to that suit were hanged, and 
their solicitors banished from the realm. 
I never had a proposition addressed to 
the Court, sitting as a Court of Equity, 
like this one. 

“The petition is denied, and the in- 
junction remains in force.” 

Competition is the life of trade, eh, 
Mr. Bitman? 


What This Country Needs 


A number of scattered individuals 
have decided, all at the same time, that 
what the world needs more than any- 


thing else today is to LAUGH. And 


they insist on telling us how to do it. 
The total effect is pretty lugubrious. 
There is, for instance, Mr. S. A. 
Scheier of New York City. He says we 
can start the world laughing if we 
get his Gag File—100,000 jokes, gags, 


| sketches, single-line laughs, punch lines, 


situations, blackouts, etc., the largest 


| collection of gags ever offered for sale, 


in a 2,500-page book, weighing 20 Ib., 


| for the nominal sum of $50. 


There is also The Party Guild (‘The 
Carefree Way to Give a Perfect Party), 
which, for $19.50 (that takes care of 
50 guests) and up, will send you a 
whole party by mail called a LAUGH 
FIESTA. You just tell the Guild how 
many guests you're going to have, 
and presto, they send you a party. The 
program, you find, starts promptly at 
6:30 p.m. when you play Cheerio, an 
ice-breaker, in which every guest must 
get the autographs of 25 others. At 7 
p.m. there’s dinner, furnished by you— 


_ with six dinner favors per couple, fur- 


nished by the Party Guild. Afterwards 


_ there are more games like Pandora’s 
| Box of Wit, Wisdom and Wisecracks 


(8:40); Prince Nur-Al-Din, the Hindu 
Mystic (costume loaned by the Party 
Guild), who tells fortunes in sand 
(9:00); The Battle of the Sexes in Song, 


| in which the girls roast the boys to well- 


known tunes and vice versa (9:40); and 
finally Home at Last (10:00). 
Keep Smiling. 
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THE TRADING POST 


— 


A Director on Directors 


A reader who over-modestly defines 


himself as “‘a director in a moderate 


way, and who prefers to remain incog. 
writes to comment on the opinions con 
tributed to our Report to Executives, 
entitled “Directors Who Direct” (BW— 
Feb.15’41,p22). 


Looking at a great corporation from the 
outside, we may well wonder how its board 
can possibly discharge its responsibilities. We 
mav have the same wonder how Mr. Gifford, 
for example, as head of the A.T.&T., can 
handle his enormous job. One common an 
swer is that both boards of directors and Mr. 
Gifford must rely fundamentally on one 
thing that you treat rather casually, namely, 
financial and other hie rete of sales, 
expenses, assets, liabilities, production, and 
many other things. 

I hope few will agree with the comment 
that the average director cannot intelligently 
discuss balance sheets and operating state 
ments because he has no knowledge of ac 
counting. At that, I suppose we would find 
that the statements coming before many 
boards are in some time-honored archaic 
form that could mean little even to those 
most skilled in looking below the surface of 
figures. 

Just as the box-score tells us what hap 
pened at a baseball game, results are most 
safely reflected in corporation records and 
statements. From my experience it would 
pay every board to have the forms of reports 
submitted to them reviewed and revised an 
nually to see that they set forth the facts in 
a truly significant manner, with breakdowns, 
comparisons, and measurements that mean 
something. 

For example, the earnings statements of 
an enterprise producing or marketing a broad 
range of products means much more when 
sales, cost of sales, and manufacturing profit 
are appropriately subdivided as between the 
various lines than it does when one inclusive 
figure presents the total of company transac 
tions. Similarly there should be significant 
breakdowns of inventories and inventory 
movement. It is by such reports, in greater 
detail, that management itself watches and 
controls operations. Therefore, one way for a 
director to direct is to insist that he get finan- 
cial information in understandable form. . . . 

* * * 


It seems to me that undue emphasis is 
given to the value of showing directors 
around the plant. Such visits and inspections 
are of great interest and there is a chance to 
meet many of the personnel and size up the 
spirit of the organization. But in a practical 
sense there is a very limited use to which di- 
rectors can put what they have seen. 

If we were running a chain of big retail 
stores some directors would be able to con- 
tribute suggestions of value. In great produc- 
tion plants, however, nothing is so difficult 
as to form a true judgment as to whether the 
plant or the operation is efficient or ineff- 
cient by casual inspection. The plant of a 
bankrupt concern often looks as good as 
one that makes money. The executive cited 
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in your report who, we may imagine, thinks 
of a director as a sort of super-policeman, | 
seems a little naive in suggesting that the | 
- kind of director he wants would look at the | 
very inventory rather than trust to figures, | 


and I say vhis, having looked at scrap piles 
myself and finding that the view did not 
help me very much. 

Certainly directors should take a greater 
interest in formal examinations of corporate 


accounts by the chosen certified accountants. | 


The selection of a firm of auditors is a nat 


ural responsibility of the board. It is a good | 
thing for boards to have a sub-committee | 


with whom the auditors may consult, with or 


without the knowledge of the management, | 


and such a sub-committee, while not at 
tempting to limit the scope of the examina 
tion, might be charged by the board to con 


sult with the chosen auditors to see that the | 


examination is properly comprehensive. 


It would be interesting to know what | 


steps boards of directors take to control ex 
penditures and guard against extravagance or 
undue exuberance on the part of manage 
ments. Most boards require that no capital 
expenditures of more than a nominal amount 
be undertaken without submission to the 
board; and there are various similar rules 
with respect to the employment or the 
change of pay of employees and officers re- 
ceiving substantial salaries. Most boards of 
directors require that they be consulted upon 
the introduction of new products or the 
abandonment of old ones; that large adver- 
tising appropriations be presented in detail 
and that labor compacts be submitted for 
their consideration. 

If you attempted to set down the hosts of 
ways in which directors are useful in less for- 
mal and contrived ways, you would have a 


long list; yet these uncatalogued things are | 
of the essence of the value of a board of di- | 


rectors to an enterprise. 
* = 2 
Why do they do them? Not for fees, sal 


aries, ownership of securities, or because of | 


some ostensible interest in the consumer or 
in some phase of public relations. Rather be 
cause of some old-fashioned qualities with 
which business men are too little credited. 
And the degree to which they possess them 


would not be changed very much, whether | 
our directors were elected as they now are or | 


appointed as so-called public directors. The 
men we know who accomplish things, if they 
happen to be directors, have a common feel- 
ing about all the things with which they are 
connected. They hate to see things slip; and 
back of the feeling of responsibility and 
stewardship is ever a pride in their own repu- 
tation which will impel them to work ever- 
lastingly to see that an enterprise grows and 
prospers. But underlying the whole job is 
something that all directors with any sense 
understand as their primary responsibility, 
and that is the provision of an efhicient man- 
agement for their company. If boards of di- 
rectors can be said to fail in doing what is re 
quired of them, it is too often in failing to 
take action when they see something wrong 
with the management. To change it at the 
top when this is the case is the most thank- 
less and difficult job that comes to any group 
of men, and yet it is their prime duty. W.C. 
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THE TREND 


TODAY'S STRIKES IN PERSPECTIVE 


It is not easy to maintain a calm, economic perspec- 
tive in the face of industrial disputes which hold up 
defense production and the supply of arms to Great 
Britain. Thinking today is surcharged with an emotional 
content. And since the large majority of the people in 
the United States want Britain to win, the tendency is 
to decry anything and anybody that interferes with the 
objective. 


® Usually strikes do not, in and of themselves, cause 
loss of aggregate production. During the strike, com- 
petitors take advantage of the windfall to increase their 
output. And after the strike, the struck company makes 
up for its production loss by two- and three-shift opera- 
tions, whenever possible. (‘Ihe General Motors’ sitdown 
of 1937 is a case in point.) But these are not usual times. 
American plants can make up for the lost production, 
but they cannot make up for the lost days—the days that 
are critical in Britain’s defense effort. 

That is why so many people—among them liberals who 
normally would support strikes and root for labor vic- 
tories—deplore the attempts of unions to wrest from 
society a larger share of the national income at this junc- 
ture in world affairs. They argue that strikes for organiza- 
tion, membership, and settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes should be deferred; they even regard strikes over 
wages, hours, and working conditions as undesirable, if 
not actually mutinous. 


@ Unions will not accept very easily the idea that aid to 
England comes first and their own economic interest 
second. Union organizers know, from experience, that 
thev have to strike while steel rolling mills are hot, that 
they cannot satisfy their members by remaining passive 
during a period of rising production, profits, and living 
costs. 

On the other hand, the very nature of its job forces 
management to deprecate the theory that high profits 
in good times are sufficient justification for increases 
in wages or recognition of unions. Realistically, of course, 
wages and hours are the root of virtually all the disputes: 
when unions fight for recognition they are really fighting 
for the ultimate right to bargain for higher wages, over- 
time, vacations, and better working conditions. ‘There- 
fore, management takes the view that concessions which 
are made today will become higher operating costs 
tomorrow. 

In this respect, wage rates are akin to bond interest. 
When a company expands its debt in good times, the 
necessity to pay interest on that debt carries over into 
bad times, and becomes—as the bankruptcy court records 
show—an increasingly heavy burden. So it is with 
wages. They are what the economist calls “sticky.” Un- 
like farm prices, for instance, they are not readily respon- 
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sive to supply and demand. They tend to resist ch inges 
in industrial conditions—because the unions exercise 4 
control over workers. (This is particularly true under 
collective bargaining agreements which govern workers 
in an entire plant.) 

The following table documents the stickiness. |t 
shows that during three recent periods of business de. 
clines, the hourly earnings of labor were decidedly rigid 
as compared with production, cost of living, and whole. 
sale prices: 

Hourly Cost of W holesale 


Production Earnings Living Prices 
7~% Change in Annual Averages During Period\ 


Period 


1926-27 

1929-32 

1937-38 

© Weekly earnings did decline along with industrial 
output. But only hourly wages—not weekly wages—enter 
production costs; hence employers cannot help but feel 
that the best way to keep down labor costs of the future 
is to avoid concessions to unions today. 

Management's resistance to labor demands undoubt- 
edly is hardened by the knowledge that labor is now in 
a better position to hold on to gains than at any time in 
its history. Under the impetus of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, union strength has boomed in the last decade, 
and organized labor is more firmly entrenched than ever 
in the United States—both numerically and in propor- 
tion to the total non-agricultural working force: 


Estimated % Union Member- 
Non-Agricultural ship to Labor 
Labor Force Force 


19,521,333 4.44 
26,557,336 8.06 
30,896,248 16.34 
38,286,592 8.86 
42,640,762 18.76 

© Today’s issues between management and labor are 
sharply emphasized by the measurable experience of the 
last decade. Customarily, wage rates are sticky during 
industrial upturns—they do not rise as fast as production 
and profits. But it is noteworthy that during the depres- 
sion-recovery period from 1929 to 1940, net gains in 
wages ran far ahead of the rest of the economy. Hourly 
wage rates actually rose 28%. But profits, prices, and the 
cost of living declined! 

Therefore, no thoughtful person can afford to regard 
current industrial disputes as a series of isolated battles 
for isolated gains. Rather, they are part of a long-term, 
irrepressible struggle for power. Labor is fighting for 
further upward readjustments of its share of the national 
income. Management, on the other hand, is resisting— 
to hold on to profits already hard hit by rising costs and 


rising taxes. 


Census Estimated 
Years Union Membership 
1900 868,500 
1910 2,140,500 
1920 5,047,800 
1930 3,392,800 
1940 8,000,000 
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